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fessional labor, is not only the most important philosoph- 
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invaluable to students. It isa survey of the entire field 
of speculative thought in the domain of philosophy and is 
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results. 
ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PHI- 
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phers to the present time, and has reéxamined every point 
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A Series of 


Historical 


Studies. 


I, Virginia. 


A History of the People. 


By JoHn EsTEN 
CookE, author of “Life of Stonewall Jack- 


son,” etc. 

Mr. Cooke has made a fascinating volume, — one which 
it will be very difficult to surpass either in method or interest. 
... True historic insight appears through all these pages, 
and an earnest desire to do all parties and religions perfect 
justice. The story of the settlement of Virginia is told in full. 
... It is made as interesting as a romance. — The Critic 
(New York). 


II. Oregon. 


The Struggle for Possession. 
Barrows, D. D. 


The interesting story of the struggle of five nations for 
the possession of Oregon is told in the graphic and reliable 
narrative of William Barrows. ...A more fascinating rec- 
ord has seldom been written. . . . Careful research and pic- 
torial skill of narrative commend this book to all interested in 
the wonderful development of our American civilization upon 
the Pacific coast. — Springfield Republican. 


III. Maryland. 


The History of a Palatinate. By WILLIAM 
‘HAND BrowngE, Associate of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

With great care and labor he has sought out and studied 
original documents. By the aid of these he is able to give 
his work a value and interest that would have been impos- 
sible had he followed slavishly the commonly accepted au- 
thorities on his subject. His investigation in regard to tol- 
eration in Maryland is particularly noticeable. — New York 


Evening Post. 
VII. California. 


By WILLIAM 


American Commonwealths. 





Edited by 
Horace E. 


Scudder. 


IV. Kentucky. 


A Pioneer Commonwealth. By NATHANIEL 
S. SHALER, S. D., Professor of Palzontology, 
Harvard University, recently Director of the 
Kentucky State Survey. 

Professor Shaler has prepared a succinct, well-balanced, 
and readable sketch of this ‘‘ Pioneer Commonwealth.” 
Himself a native of Kentucky, he writes with the natural 
affection which a man of loyal impulses feels for his State, 
and yet with no apparent bias. — Boston Fournal. 


V. Michigan. 
A History of Governments. By THoMaAs M. 
Coo.ey, LL. D., Chief Justice of Michigan. 


An ably written and charmingly interesting volume. . . . 
For variety of incident, for transitions in experience, for 
importance of events, and for brilliancy and ability in the 
service of the leading actors, the history of Michigan offers 
rare attractions; and the writer of it has brought to his task 
the most excellent gifts and powers as a vigorous, impartial, 
and thoroughly accomplished historian. — Christian Regis- 
ter (Boston). 


VI. Kansas. 


The Prelude to the War for the Union. By 
LEVERETT W. SPRING, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 

In all respects one of the very best of the series... . 
His work exhibits diligent research, discrimination in the 
selection of materials, and skill in combining his chosen stuff 
into a narration that has unity, and order, and lucidity. It 





is an excellent presentation of the important — and 
vital principles of the Kansas struggle. — Hartford Courant. 
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American Character. By JostaH Royce, Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard University, for- 
merly Professor in the University of California, and author of “ The Religious Aspect of Philos- 
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By Professor ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, author of 
“* American Politics.” 
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> the Hon. WILLIAM H. TREscorT, author of 
“The Diplomacy of the American Revolution.” 
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By JAMES PHELAN, Ph. D. (Leipsic). 


Others to be announced hereafter. 
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By the Hon. WAYNE McVEAGH, late Attorney- 
General of the United States. 


New York. 


By the Hon. Extis H. Roserts, author of 
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By Lucien Carr, M. A., Assistant Curator of 
the Peabody Museum of Archzology. 
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DR. MULFORD’S WRITINGS. 





THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 


AN INSTITUTE 


By Ex1sHa Mutrorp, LL. D., author of “The Nation.” 


OF THEOLOGY. 
8vo, $2.00. 


Contents. — The Being of God; The Personality of God; The Precedent Relations of Religion 


and Philosophy to the Revelation of God; The 


Revelation of God; The Revelation of God in the 


Christ ; The Conviction of the World; The Revelation of Heaven to the World; The Justification 
of the World ; The Redemption of the World ; The Life of the Spirit. 


It is the mirror of the age, the gospel of the 
age, the embodiment of the thought of the age, 
and yet, for the most part, it is the statement of 
the truth of all ages as it concerns the spiritual 
life of man. The prime thought of the book can 
no more be shaken than the eternal hills, and 
whether men accept or dispute different points in 
its development, it is one of the few books that 
sooner or later create a new world for men to live 
in. — Times (New York). 


The whole treatise is pervaded by a noble elo- 
quence, such as befits the grandeur of its concep- 
tions and the fervor of its spiritual enthusiasm. 
No candid and thoughtful person can read this 
eminently suggestive book without a rich gain to 
his own thinking. — The Advance (Chicago). 


It is a majestic eagle flight, passing with sus- 
tained wing above the clouds, and ranging unre- 
strained through the highest heavens. The au- 
thor soars immediately above the sphere of con- 
troversy and argument; and the chief end of his 
writing appears to be to show that revelation is 
independent of human reasonings and human 
speculations. — Literary World (Boston). 


Like the voice of truth, to which there is ne 
reply, he brushes aside confusion and misconcep- 
tion in his illuminating presentation. Altogether, 
this is a unique work, and devotes to the great 
topics of theology a kind of thinking of which we 
have had little in English literature and need 
much. — Independent (New York). 


A book which will not be mastered by hasty 
reading, nor by a cool, scientific dissection. We 
do not remember that this country has lately pro- 
duced a speculative work of more originality and 
force. . . . The book is a noble one — broad- 
minded, deep, breathing forth an ever - present 
consciousness of things unseen. It is a mental 
and moral tonic which might do us all good. — 
The Critic (New York). 


It will do much to allay the conflict of doubt 
and denial that wearies and distracts so many 
minds and hearts. It is the larger view that re- 
solves the contradictions into unity; we may al- 
most say that it is by the very largeness of its 
comprehension a demonstration of faith. — Chris- 





tian Onion (New York). 





THE NATION. 


The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life in the United States. 


By EvisHa 


Mutrorp, LL. D. 8vo, $2.50. 


It is a very able discussion of what is to me one 
of the most important branches of political phi- 
losophy. Every page I have read surprises me 
with the extent and thoroughness of the author’s 
study, and the freshness and vigor of his discus- 
sion. — Hon. James A. GARFIELD, President of 
the United States, 


Mr. Mulford’s “The Nation” is not only by far 
the most profound and exhaustive study in the 
field of speculative politics that American scholar- 
ship has yet produced, but we shall be obliged to 
go very far back in the literary annals of our 
mother-country to find anything worthy of com- 
ve with it.— J. L. Diman, late Professor of 

wtory in Brown University. 


It is so complete in its argument, moves so stead. 
ily to its own high end, and is so novel in Amer- 
ican literature, for its wealth of political knowl- 
edge. — Hon. Wayne MacVeaau, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States. 


I have read “ The Nation ” from the first to the 
last with constant interest and sympathy. It isa 
most important contribution to our political liter- 
ature, and cannot fail to strengthen and elevate 
our national life. — Hon. CHarLes SUMNER. 


The bracing effect of your late contest for free- 
dom is manifest in its protest against co i 
theories and pale abstractions which are 





at the life of England. — F. D. Mauricg. 
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JUST ISSUED: 


A LIVING FAITH. 


GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 
Second Edition, with Postscript. 


To see this little book again, after it has been 
so long out of print, is like seeing the face of an 
old friend again. Few of those who read it in its 
first edition ten years ago have forgotten it, or, 
in the midst of so many succeeding books of its 
kind, have lost their admiration and affection for 
it as a rare helper in the good life. . . . The mat- 
ter is unchanged; and a postscript is added, in 
which, after noting the gradual surrender of ‘the 
older dogmas by the evangelical churches since 
the book first appeared, the writer goes on to de- 
velop what he calls an additional thought, but 
which is really a more impressive statement of 
the thought which, whether given in form any- 
where else or not, is the thought left in the mind 
of the reader after finishing the book, — that 
“the problem set to every man is not to explain 
the universe, but to rightly live his own life.” 
Christian Register. 


Price $1.00. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. $1.00 
*,* For sale by Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


GEORGE H, ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street ..... « BOSTON. 
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THE PREACHER AS AN INTERPRETER. 


Wauat is the significance and worth of human life? That is 
the question of the ages. The old words about the passover, 
“ What mean ye by this?” are the symbol of an older and 
more momentous inquiry — an inquiry that asks for the reason 
and value of existence itself. This question, as I have said, is 
the question of the ages; yet it is ever new. It is as fresh and 
original, as vital and imperative, in the heart of the latest as in 
the heart of the first. 

Here is this wonderful thing called life, made up of deep feel- 
ings, fierce energies, and confused thoughts, all interlinked with 
similar forces in beings like ourselves; solemnly related to an 
interminable past, and facing in earnest expectation an unknown, 
illimitable future. 

What does it all mean? Is it “a walking shadow?” Is it 

“ A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury,” 
but “signifying nothing?” 

Or shall we say : — 

“A sacred burden is this life ye bear, 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly ?” 

This question of all time, old, and yet ever new, appears before 
each generation amid peculiar circumstances and conditions. - 

In certain ages the question is asked with a predisposition to 
pessimism. When it comes from the heart of a representative 
Jew in the second century before Christ in the words: “ What 
profit hath a man of all his labor wherein he laboreth under the 
sun?” we can almost anticipate the answer: “All is vanity 
and a striving after wind.” The inflection and intonation, audible 
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in the very form of the question, lead to the anticipation of the 
answer afterwards given. So in revolutionary France. The sig- 
nificance and worth of life was questioned then, as at all times, 
but in the very atmosphere of doubt and denial, amid the dissolu- 
tion of moral and social bonds, amid the wholesale destruction of 
human life, amid the unhappiest conditions, and so with a mighty 
impulse from within and from without toward a pessimistic an- 
swer. 

In other ages there is a predisposition to think well of life. 
The question as to its meaning comes out of an atmosphere of 
large and noble expectation. 

This large and noble expectation characterized the mind of the 
Jew as he went out of Egypt, as he went into Palestine; char- 
acterized it in the reign of David and Solomon, in the return from 
the Captivity, and, to some extent, in the time of Christ. It char- 
acterized the mind of Europe at the outbreak of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Large and noble expectation, amid puzzled and often baffled 
thought, seems to us the most striking characteristic of the 
earnest life of our time. In our day, as in all days, life is a 
puzzle. Very earnestly and very solemnly men ask what it means, 
and yet they ask it out of hearts charged with great hopes. 

Whether this generalization is true is a question which every 
man must decide for himself. The grounds on which such gen- 
eralization as to the prevailing mood of an age can be justified 
are not difficult to find. One of the surest is its representative 
men. As great rivers drain into themselves vast sections of the 
land through which they flow, so these men gather into their own 
thought the thought and sentiment of their time and country. 
They enlarge it. They reveal it. They carry it out before the 
eyes of the world. Socrates supplies a pathetic commentary on 
the experience of his age when, in his argument before the judges, 
he contends that even if death be a state of unconsciousness to 
die would be gain. For then all time would be like one night of 
dreamless sleep, and many such nights are not passed in this world. 
No, not by the great Persian king himself. Sophocles speaks for 
many in Greece when he says: “ Not to have been born at all is 
the happiest fate, and the next best is to die young.” Lessing 
interprets hearts other than his own when he congratulates his 
infant son on his unwillingness to come into such a world as this, 
and commends his good sense on leaving it so soon after having 
been compelled to enter it. Carlyle in his individualistic, ulti- 
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mate optimism for heroic souls, and Carlyle weary, waiting for 
death, and lamenting that the Roman method of self-release had 
passed into discredit, reflects a mood beyond himself, though 
happily not widespread. On the other hand, in the matchless 
melancholy music of the “ In Memoriam” is heard the sweet voice 
of faith born anew in a million hearts. Various moods prevail 
in every age. All generalizations are limited. It is left to each 
man to determine whether in this limited sense the earnest, 
thoughtful mind of our time is characterized by large and noble 
expectation. 

Hints of the justification of this characterization may be found 
in the theistic form which Evolutionism is everywhere assuming ; 
in the cordial reception which Loetze’s thought is meeting among 
studious men; in the earnest faith underlying, animating, and in- 
vigorating much of the best work in the important field of psy- 
chology ; in the welcome accorded to such representative books as 
“ The Republic of God,” “ The Continuity of Christian Thought,” 
“Orthodoxy of To-day,” and “The Freedom of Faith,” — books 
differing, indeed, in many ways, but all large in their outlook and 
hopeful in their tone; in the vast stimulus felt in all educational 
movements, and the new emphasis put upon ethical ends by so 
many eminent educators. These are hints of the wide range 
of fact supporting our inference as to the mood of the times. 

"In an ancient and sacred record we are told of a king who had 
a dream that troubled him. His problem was to find the meaning 
of the dream. He sought an interpreter. A Hebrew youth ap- 
peared before him. To him the king said: “I have dreamed a 
dream, and there is none that can interpret it; and I have heard 
say of thee that when thou hearest a dream thou canst interpret 
it.” The young Hebrew replied: “ It is notinme; God shall give 
Pharaoh an answer of peace.” This king and his dream seem 
to me to suggest very forcibly the world of our day and its life; 
while the Hebrew youth brings before us the preacher who is to 
be the medium of the divine interpretation. 

The world is troubled over its life. It knows it is troubled, and 
that it is troubled over something. It will never accept as an 
answer that it is indeed troubled, but troubled over nothing. 
“Much ado about nothing” is, on all hands, felt to be a poor 
and mocking rendering of the movement in men’s spirits over the 
mystery of existence. Neither destructionists nor subtractionists 
are the interpreters according to the world’s heart to-day. Sup- 
pose when the king had told his dream, suppose after he had laid 
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it out just as it had come to him in the midnight hours, the an- 
swer to have been: “ My lord the king is urduly excited. Pos- 
sibly he did dream something in consequence of indiscretion at 
dinner, and this something thus originating, amplified by imag- 
ination and colored by all the gross superstitions in his kingdom, 
may trouble my lord the king; but, in reality, it is nothing. It is 
idle as the wind. Respect it not.” Would not this have been 
the rejoinder? ‘“ What the dream means I do not know. I do 
not profess to know. For that purpose I brought you hither. 
But that I had a dream, — a clear, impressive, wonderful experi- 
ence, duplicating itself and marching through my spirit in solemn 
grandeur, — that I do know. It is a fact. It is a fact that trou- 
bles me. It must mean something, and something grave and mo- 
mentous. If you cannot explain the fact, hence to your dungeon.” 

Such seems to us the earnest world’s answer to-day to all the 
destructionists and subtractionists, as we have called them, to all 
who strive to. ignore, explain away, or belittle the great facts of 
the troubled human consciousness. Men have thoughts and feel- 
ings: that they know. These they circulate by word and act. 
They are deeply, vitally, solemnly related to their fellow-creatures. 
They stand in the presence of conscience. They stand in the 
presence of the Enlightener and Lord of conscience. They can see 
that human life points impressively and significantly out toward 
the Infinite. These are facts, indestructible realities of human 
consciousness. The man who ignores or belittles them cannot be 
accepted as the true interpreter. 

The general attitude, then, of the earnest, inquisitive mind in 
our day, as it seers to us, is not averse to Christian truth, to the 
Christian idea and philosophy of life. The attitude is not one of 
doubt, but of puzzled thought. It does not deny; it interrogates, 
and interrogates in the hope of an answer of peace. It blends 
the question and the mood of the bewildered Pharisee, “‘ How can 
these things be?” with that of the grave, but eager, expectant 
Ethiopian, ‘* How can I understand unless some one teach me?” 
Troubled thought over life in an attitude of large and noble ex- 
pectation — that is the prevailing mood of our time. 

To find for men, — with the aid of all that history has done to 
help him, — to find for men the significance of this troubled dream 
of existence is and always has been the high calling of the 
preacher. Two methods, — not indeed absolutely separable, each, 
in fact, always leading to the other, yet sufficiently distinct to be 
characterized as different, — two methods of interpretation are open 
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to the preacher. His method may be subjective. He may make 
it the business of his life to find the intellectual value and perma- 
nent worth of the generic impulses, forces, feelings, experiences of 
the human heart. In his endeavor he will lead outward from 
within to objective truth, to that which justifies all his interpreta- 
tions and upholds them in the living experience of men’s hearts. 
For illustration, take the Platonic method of reaching the conclu- 
sion of the soul’s preéxistence. The fact of knowledge arrests 
the eager, subtle Greek thinker. What is this fact? Here it is in 
the soul’s consciousness. What is this fact of knowledge? It is 
not simply cognition. It is re-cognition. This being the signifi- 
cance of the fact we are at once carried, and on the wings of a 
sure logic, to that wonderful invisible realm where the soul first 
beheld the glory of truth, and thus to its preéxistence. 

This method, though certainly not the characteristic method of 
Paul, or of any of the apostles, that apostle nevertheless did occa- 
sionally employ, and notably in his speech to the Athenians, where 
the intellectual implication of their devoutness is clearly seen 
and exhibited, and that devoutness led forth to its objective and 
eternal satisfaction. Along this line much has been accomplished 
by some of the best, most characteristic, and most widely influ- 
ential preachers of recent times. Robertson is, perhaps, first of 
all an interpreter of the human consciousness on its religious side ; 
and then finding the intellectual significance of that leading forth 
to the objective beliefs that uphold and cherish it. This is, in- 
deed, a most fruitful method to-day. There is no richer field for 
a true religious thinker than in tracing the confused but glorious 
feelings of the religious heart to their generic principle and mean- 
ing. The enrichment and purification which would thus accrue to 
theology can scarcely be overestimated. One can hardly read the 
biography of any great and good man, especially of generations 
preceding our own, while admiring the depth, vitality, and pre- 
ciousness of the experience, without perceiving the utter inadequacy 
in many cases of the intellectual apprehension. Luther’s experi- 
ence, for example, is so great, has such a world of noble and 
mighty theology lying in it, while Luther’s interpretations are 
often so very inadequate. It is our privilege to understand Luther 
better than he understood himself. 

Take another great life, the rich and noble life of Dr. Chalmers, 
so deep, so sincere, so genuine, and so divinely devoted to the 
highest ends. Here, again, the life is so much richer than the 
self-interpretation, the wine of experience than the poor Calvinis- 
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tic skin into which, to the peril of both, he so often tried to 
put it. 

The great biographies of the world supply the experiences which 
hold implicitly the noblest and mightiest theology. The preacher 
of insight, discrimination, and comprehension may render, by true 
and adequate interpretations of these experiences and such as 
these, very great aid to the progress of Christian thought. 

In a narrower circle and in a humbler way much of every 
faithful preacher’s work will consist in giving to his people true 
self-knowledge ; in drawing out all the wonderful theological im- 
plications of evil inheritance, sin, moral infirmity, sorrow, and 
death ; in tracing the streams of human feeling from their rise in 
the hidden recesses of the soul along all their windings and 
through every variety of scenery and climate, through every para- 
dise and wilderness of outward good and evil, through the con- 
suming heat in the zones of passion and the biting winds in the 
zones of sorrow, forth to that “ immortal sea,” their goal and sat- 
isfaction, whose “ mighty waters” are “rolling evermore.” 

This, however, I do not think the method that is most loudly 
called for to-day. The method to which I have referred is, “* Know 
thyself.” You will soon find that you cannot know yourself with- 
out coming to God. A healthier method is to strive to know God. 
The knowledge of Him will bring self-knowledge in its healthiest 
and noblest form. The need of the earnest, thinking community 
to-day, its most pressing need, is the interpretation of its life by a 
fresh interpretation into that life of the permanent truths of the 
gospel. This at once brings into view the doctrinal need of our 
time. This need is for a re-interpretation of the abiding truths of 
Christianity. The call is for the spiritualization, and so the vital- 
ization, of the common, tried, enduring creed of Christendom. 

The spiritualization of popular Christianity, the transformation 
of its idea of election from pagan partialism into the choice of 
Infinite Love wide as the human race, in correspondence with its 
thought of a universal atonement; the discovery of the law of 
Divine Revelation through creation and character whose consum- 
mation is in the Incarnation; the disclosure of sin as spiritual 
evil, as practical atheism; the elimination of immoral ideas of 
reconciliation, the true glorification of that doctrine, in exhibiting 
its relation to spirits and its power over their sinful life; the re- 
moval to their own place of the unmoral ideas of salvation as 
seen in the current conceptions of justification by faith and for- 
giveness which, the more one learns of the law of the spirit of life 
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in Christ Jesus, are felt to be not expositions but thick obscura- 
tions of Scripture; the weeding from retribution of its material- 
ism and its restoration to power over the enlightened conscience ; 
the banishment of the bad ethics that so disfigure popular con- 
ceptions of Christianity —the spiritualization of Christian beliefs 
and the relating of them more closely to the living processes in 
the spirit of man —this we take to be the highest calling of 
the preacher of our time. 

As an example of what we mean by this re-interpretation of 
Christian beliefs into the consciousness of the time let us take the 
deepest and most momentous of all — the belief in God. 

The preacher will find, we think, a twofold meaning in the 
common habit of mind toward God — a psychological and a theo- 
logical meaning. What is the habit? 

It is not, as some seem to think, that men do not now feel the 
force of arguments for the Divine existence drawn from outward 
facts. They do feel their force. They confess it with awe and 
joy. Unsophisticated men, men who have kept the integrity of 
their reason in the midst of all the fashions and caprices that are 
ever coming into the world of thought, such men own, inwardly and 
solemnly, that every change in the world around them, every event 
in time, the whole procession of changes and events independent 
of the will of man, the grand total of mutable things, must come 
from something as cause and fountain of all, itself without variable- 
ness or shadow of turning. 

Men feel that something cannot come from nothing, that if 
nothing were, nothing would appear; that the mutable and depen- 
dent must rest back upon something immutable and independent. 

Nor are men unsusceptible to the old design argument when re- 
stated into their own habits of thought. Because Paley and Dr. 
Chalmers, its famous defenders in other days, are believed to have 
held to a conception of God transcendent and not immanent, a 
conception of God outside his universe and manufacturing it as a 
carpenter does a house, a barn, or a woodshed, certain writers in- 
fer that the argument is next to worthless. Nevertheless the 
argument is of unchangeable value. So long as order not made 
with hands shall impress the intellect, so long as order fruitful of 
order, as the order of vision following upon the order of the eye, 
shall call for explanation, so long as men shall rise through this 
continuous fact of fruitful order to the rational source of it, so 
long will the design argument do service in the interest of belief 
in God. Paley’s sins, ethical and theological, may be many and 
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great, but they do not lie in the essence of his theistic argument. 
Paley affirms that order fruitful of order, as the order of the 
watch issuing in the order of time, everywhere and inevitably 
calls for explanation; that the explanation is not found in the 
thing itself, but in a principle analogous to that which explains 
the order in man’s free spirit, that is, in the facts and power of 
reason. 

Mr. Mill’s ingenious objection, repeated by Mr. Fiske in his in- 
teresting little book, that contrivance implies limitation of power, 
rests upon the ambiguity in the word “ contrivance.” Contrivance 
does, indeed, carry with it in human experience the sense, or at 
least the suggestion, of difficulty to be overcome, but it is just as 
true and evident that contrivance stands for the method of reason 
as opposed to the method of brute force; the method that raises 
not simply the rude stone as a memorial of sheer power, but that 
lifts it into all but the living expression of beautiful thought. Con- 
trivance is the mark of intelligence. The implication of limita- 
tion found in the word is borrowed from finite experience. Con- 
trivance signifies working by reason, proposing ends and selecting 
means for their attainment. To object to contrivance is to object to 
the method and self-manifestation of reason. If by its very nature 
contrivance be a mark of limitation, then reason and omnipotence 
are mutually exclusive ; then the stronger God is, the less rational 
He is; the wiser God shows himself to be, the weaker He shows 
himself to be. Surely such a reductio ad absurdum should lead 
to a revision of the idea of power. 

Of those who have kept reason in its undiminished susceptibility 
to truth it may be said that there never was a time when the struc- 
ture of all things, of the heavens above and the earth beneath and 
the waters under the earth, bore more steady and impressive testi- 
mony to the presence of creative ordaining intelligence. To its 
tens of thousands of investigators the universe is speaking in the 
old words, “I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

The force of the first half of the 19th Psalm, no less than the 
second, is still felt : — 

“ The heavens declare the glory of God 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork ; 


Day unto day uttereth speech 
And night unto night showeth knowledge.” 


{ 


Addison’s noble theistic hymn ought to be sung as never be- 
fore : — 
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“ The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim.” 


Nevertheless, while their force is felt and acknowledged, there 
is noticeable a divine impatience with all merely outward proofs 
of God’s existence. They are not enough. They do not quench 
the soul’s deep thirst for certainty. After the ablest statement 
of them the debate goes on with almost unabated earnestness and 
solicitude as to whether God can be really found or not. There 
is still a wistful yearning after the Infinite, an imperious hunger 
after close and conscious fellowship with Him, a pathetic wonder 
as to whether it be true of God and the soul that “ each can hear 
the other’s call.” 

Here is the fact. Here is the dream. What is the interpreta- 
tion? First of all, there is in this mood a psychological meaning. 
It means that the soul was made for God, that the Infinite has 
wondrous attractions, irresistible charms for the rational finite, 
and that the possibilities and probabilities of outward proof must 
merge in the demonstration of the Spirit. It means that the 
pain of selfishness, isolation, sin, is rousing the soul into mighty 
desire. 

“O Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea ; 
So lonely ’t was, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be.” 


It means that the divine element which prevents such a conscious- 
ness from becoming the consciousness of despair is at work. 

It is the withered leaf, the barren pasture, the fruits of industry 
arrested in growth, the failing springs, the shrinking streams, the 
hot bed of the vanished brook, the whole earth, in its mighty 
fever-thirst, appealing for help to the heavens. 

This rapid and very imperfect notice of the psychological sig- 
nificance of the prevailing habit of mind in regard to God is 
necessary to the comprehension of its theological import. The 
mood, once understood, suggests its own method in the interpreta- 
tion of the Divine Reality. This mood demands that those evi- 
dences of God’s existence that lie the closest to the soul’s life, 
that are most readily apprehended, and are of the deepest worth 
and most affecting power, be used more and more in the proof and 
interpretation of his existence. 

For this reason we have often thought that one of the most 
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affecting methods of reaching and realizing the Divine existence is 
through the simple fact that self-consciousness involves God-con- 
sciousness. One may articulate it to himself in this way. Some- 
thing I know is limiting, defining, conditioning, encircling, resist- 
ing, nourishing my personal existence. Through the knowledge 
of this something I come to the clear knowledge of myself. At 
first I call it the world. The consciousness of self involves the 
consciousness of something other and mightier than self. I set 
about inquiring what this something is, and if I am able to 
conclude, with Berkeley, that ordered sensation is the revelation 
of a Mind and Will continually in contact with my own; if I am 
able to believe, with some of the deepest of philosophic thinkers, 
that the fixed objective conditions of sensation are in the last 
analysis modifications of the Infinite Being, — then let me forget 
the process and stand face to face with the result, and what 
profound and amazing realization there may be of the Divine 
existence. Wrapped up with the consciousness of self will be 
the consciousness of God; every act of clearer and intenser self- 
recognition will imply the closer presence and more searching 
power of that Being whose existence is other than mine, its com- 
plement and eternal satisfaction. We believe that Berkeley’s 
theistic argument, or his method of reaching and realizing the 
fact of the Divine existence, is of profound and enduring worth if 
reconstructed in the spirit of his whole philosophy, especially if 
reconstructed in the terms of a later and riper form of that phi- 
losophy. Nature will then address the thoughtful mind as the 
spirit does Faust : — 
“ At the whirring loom of time unawed 
I work the living mantle of God.” 

If the popular power of this method of realizing the Divine 
Being is questioned, it is worth remembering that the noble thinker 
who was the first to use it was himself a preacher; that in the 
education of the spirit which came to possess “ every virtue under 
heaven” the value of the method by which Berkeley, the man, 
reached a sense of the forming presence of God is impressively 
illustrated ; that’ it was doubtless his intention that all his fellow- 
men, for whom he had an interest so deep and devout, should learn 
to converse with the living God through the wondrous world of 
ordered vision, hearing, and touch. : 

Again, the moral evidence of the Divine reality demands new 
emphasis. The moral order of the universe, the moral nature of 
God, is ever disclosing itself, forcing itself upon human discern- 
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ment in the common, spontaneous, involuntary discriminations of 
conscience. The disclosure takes place in this way. Men know 
that certain types of thought and feeling ought to be cherished, 
and others ought to be repressed. They know that certain things 
sweeten, increase, and perpetuate the happiness of home, and that 
other things desecrate and destroy it. They know that certain 
forms of conduct bind men together in social and business life, 
give them mutual respect and confidence, bring them into the ele- 
vated consciousness that all are parts of a moral and marvelous 
whole. There is a right way and a wrong way, a divine order and 
a devil’s order, for the family and society. Let the preacher 
remind men of this fact, that from the rising of the sun to the 
going down of the same they are occupied with thoughts about 
the ways of life and of death, and so about the mind of the Maker 
and Ordainer of all. Let him remind them that here, in the heart 
of their thoughts, in the heart of their family, in the centre of 
their social and commercial intercourse, the moral order of God 
is rising like the peak of some mighty rock piercing the ocean’s 
surface and indicating by its presence the structure of the whole 
unseen world out of which it has come. Let him remind them 
that in their individual, domestic, and social existence men may 
see the moral order of the universe’ revealing itself, rising like an 
Ararat above the vile flood on which they now float, beckoning 
them toward it, that there they may rest until the waters abate, — 
until in the presence of the unveiled face of the moral world they 
ean build an altar to the Most High. 

This moral proof must be followed by the experimental. The 
ground of the experimental mode of reaching and realizing God 
is this: When one desires to do a piece of work, besides the wish 
or purpose he must also have the power, without which the work 
eannot be done. If the work is accomplished, then he is sure that 
all the instruments necessary for its accomplishment existed at the 
time. 

Imagine a very young child sitting alone in a room. Some 
tempting toy lies near it. Its attention is caught and riveted. 
The desire of possession is elicited into strength. Instinctively 
the purpose of possession forms. In accordance with this the 
child raises its hands, extends them, seizes the precious object and 
holds it fast. Here is something done. An object has been over- 
taken. Something more was needed than the mere wish or pur- 
pose. Powers were needed. The attainment of the end is a wit- 
ness for the existence of those powers. Perhaps never before had 
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the child been conscious of these powers. Of this fact it was 
made conscious by another, namely, that it had succeeded in over- 
taking the object of its desire. Nothing could be clearer to us 
than this: that intense and steadfast purpose to be and to do his 
best, vigorous endeavors to actualize his possibilities, enthusiastic 
pursuit of the noblest form of life, will sooner or later bring a 
man to the belief that God is and that God’s help is essential to 
the success of his undertaking. The work cannot be done with- 
out the faith. As he progresses with his work, as he advances in 
his noble life, finding the work and the life once impossible now 
easy and delightful, he will herein discover the deepest and di- 
vinest assurance of his Father in heaven. The work in process 
of accomplishment will bear irresistible witness to all the powers 
necessary for its accomplishment: among others, to the indispen- 
sable power of God. 

Take an example from Paul’s life. Paul tells us that there was 
given him a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet 
him, that he should not be exalted over much. ‘Concerning this 
thing,” he says, “ I besought the Lord thrice that it might depart 
from me, and he said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
Here was a trial which was found to be unendurable. Prayer is 
made that it be removed. The*trial was not removed, but Paul was 
strengthened. Through prayer to God, the unendurable became 
the endurable, the sense of infirmity occasion of exultation. For 
thus God’s strength was made perfect through Paul’s weakness. 
That is, there was open a continuous opportunity for ever grander 
verifications of the Divine reality. 

Take the agony in the garden, for another example. Here 
Jesus contemplates his cross, his passion, his death: all that 
lies before him as his work. For this end he came into the 
world. But now that his hour is come he cannot but shrink 
from it. The thought of it brings the agony and the bloody 
sweat. Then we are told that being in an agony he prayed: 
“Nevertheless not my will but thine be done.” After that 
prayer he returned to his disciples no longer anxious for their 
sympathy, but for their souls. He returns in the kingly con- 
sciousness of the divine presence and power. It is the con- 
sciousness of God wrought into fullness and absolute supremacy 
through the appeal of his needy humanity that explains his awe- 
inspiring power over the soldiers who came to take him, his 
speechless and unspeakable dignity in Pilate’s judgment hall, the 
sublime beauty of his prayer for those who crucified him, the 
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tender assurance of life to the penitent thief, and his last words, 
“ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” The Father re- 
vealed himself, verified himself, proved himself to the Son through 
the work which He enabled the Son to do. 

In a warm summer day we may take up a story of Arctic adven- 
ture. We read about those frigid regions, with their mountain 
ranges of ice and the slow heaving of polar seas under perpetual 
starlight. We can imagine all, we can enter into the life of the 
adventurers and into the whole scene with quick sympathy. Never- 
theless it is something very remote from our experience ; hardly 
anything more than a piece of intensely realistic fiction. But in 
the month of March or April, when the east wind is biting the 
hardiest frame and cutting its way through the healthiest lungs, 
though the fields of ice are still invisible, they have now become 
real. Their power isin the wind. The wind is with us, enters into 
our being, and thus demonstrates the existence of the unseen world. 
Thus, while God is not in human life, all the proofs of his exist- 
ence, however sympathetically we may enter into them, only serve 
to render that existence a highly interesting and immensely prob- 
able supposition ; only serve to render that existence real to 
thought with the energy and life of the soul unreachea and un- 
blessed. But when men desire to live as they know they ought 
and cannot, when they appeal to God for help and that help 
comes, then God becomes real to the whole spirit — real to thought, 
to feeling, and to life. Then He is in them and working with 
them to will and to do of his good pleasure, and thus is blessing 
them with the most awe-inspiring and overwhelming proofs of the 
reality of his own existence. 

Thus, when through the elementary, common and inevitable acts 
of moral discrimination the moral order of the universe stands re- 
vealed, bringing the ordaining mind of the Supreme Being into the 
very heart of human life, then the preacher is to press men on to 
the complete gratification of their thirst for certainty about God. 
He is to press men to the active preference of the type of thought 
and feeling which they know to be best, and to join themselves 
in the purpose and endeavor of self-sacrifice. He is to press them 
into the fellowship of unselfish endeavor, and then he knows that 
God’s existence will be no longer only a thing of inference ; that 
although the transcendent essence of the Divine Being, that which 
dwelleth in the light unapproachable, that which no man hath 
seen or can see, will still lie outside the circle of conscious life, yet 


God in the form of all-sufficient help will be there, God in the 
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form of mighty moral results which no individual or domestic or 
social will could effect, God in the form of peaceful, spiritual tri- 
umph, will dwell in their hearts. 

There is no work more needed and there is none more inspiring 
for the true preacher of to-day than this holding forth of the 
promise of certainty about God to those who combine in the holi- 
est aspiration and endeavor. The church is such a combination. 
It is called the body of Christ. We may call it the body of God. 
For into its corporate consciousness God is yet to come. There is 
to be this re-incarnation of God. Human beings united in holy 
love and unselfish endeavor are to be his habitation through the 
Spirit. 

Here, then, is this sad earnestness about God. It is a fact. The 
motto for the earnest, thoughtful, and most promising life of our 
time is this, “ Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief.” This is 
part of the soul’s mysterious dream — this eagerness and inability 
to believe. The preacher is called upon to interpret it. He ought 
to obey the call with joy. He ought to feel that men are longing 
to realize as never before the blessedness of belief in one God 
and Father of all; that they are being formed into a condition of 
mind in which they may be influenced by the mighty fact of the 
Divine existence from the centre of life to its circumference, 
through all the circles of hidden and unhidden desire, through all 
the associations of thought, secret and evident, through all the 
processes of the Spirit, conscious and unconscious. 

It may be expected that in speaking of modes of thought and 
life through which the Divine existence is to be ascertained and 
realized, the chief place ought to be given to that mode in which 
God became man, to the Lord Jesus Christ and to the revelation of 
Deity made in Him and through Him. But this would lead away 
from the purpose of this essay. It would lead to a consideration 
of the Incarnation as one of the enduring beliefs of the church 
out of its proper relation. God, Revelation, Incarnation, although 
each leads up to the other, are distinct portions of Christian 
faith, and any of these may be used in illustration of the principle 
of interpretation here said to be the great answer to the need of 
the time. The Incarnation is, indeed, the supreme revelation of 
God ; it is not the only but the only adequate and full verification 
of his Being. It does not in the least discredit the modes of as- 
certaining and verifying the Divine existence that we have indi- 
eated. As Burke said, “every subject leads out to infinity.” 
Push these processes and they bring us to the Incarnation. All 
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proofs of God’s existence on the divine side are simply his varied 
self-revelation. If so, the supreme self-revelation must be the 
supreme proof. But there is no need of pressing our present line 
of thought into the Incarnation; no more necessity than there is 
for pressing it over the whole field of Christian faith. Our illus- 
tration requires but a single belief. Our choice was the belief in 
God. 

To recapitulate. We have said the preacher is an interpreter. 
It is and must ever remain his duty to find the intellectual value 
of the soul’s experiences and to trace them forth to the fixed, 
immutable, objective truth whose existence they imply and silently 
proclaim. But a special duty, we think, rests upon the preacher 
of to-day. He must re-interpret into life the common, tried, en- 
during creed of Christendom. The character of the re-interpre- 
tation demanded we have indicated in a single word. That word 
is “spiritualization.” The spiritualization of Christian truth as 
popularly held, and the putting of it in this new form into the in- 
tellectual and vital possession of intelligent but puzzled believers 
and non-believers, is a duty to which the preacher of these days is 
assuredly called. As an example of this interpretation we have 
taken the deepest and most solemn of all our beliefs — the belief 
in God. We believe, with Coleridge, that in every age, to the 
thinker, to the doer, to the sufferer, the problem of problems is 
the existence of God. That settled, everything dear to the im- 
mortal craving of man’s spirit is also settled and secured. Then 
we know that there is a great fixed star in the heavens, that the 
light has started for our darkness, and that how long soever the 
journey may be between that world and this, the swift-moving 
beam from the ever-shining centre will arrive at last and turn 
night into day. 

Geo. A. Gordon. 


Boston. 





SKETCH OF WILLIAM PYNCHON. 


Witiram Pyncuon was one of the Puritans, and came to 
New England, with Governor John Winthrop, in 1630. He was 
more than an average man among those who came from England, 
but a careful study of his life will help us understand what sort 
of men those were who laid the foundations of this Common- 
wealth. 
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“The first of the Pynchon family,” ! says Prof..Thomas R. 
Pynchon, D. D., now of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., “came 
to England with the Conqueror, and had a grant of manors in 
Lincolnshire. Thence they drifted, after some generations, into 
Northamptonshire, where W. Pynchon resided, who was the grand- 
father of Henry Chichley, Archbishop of Canterbury, who flour- 
ished in the time of Kings Henry IV., V., and VI., 1414 to 1443. 
From Northamptonshire they passed into Essex and had property 
at Writtle, near Chelmsford. The church of that town, a noble 
building, has in its chancel many fine monuments running through 
several generations of the family.” Nicholas Pynchon was sheriff 
of London in 1532.2, His son John, of Writtle, Essex, married 
Jane, heiress of Sir Richard Empson, one of the ministers of 
Henry VII. John Pynchon died in 1573, leaving six children. 
His second son, John, settled in Springfield, Essex, near Chelms- 
ford. His son William, of whom I am to write, was born, 
probably in Springfield, about 1590. The date of his birth is 
determined by an inscription® on his portrait, now in possession 
of the Essex Institute, at Salem, which indicates that the portrait 
was painted in 1657, and that his age was sixty-seven years. 

William Pynchon, gent, as his name is always written in the 
records of the colony, was a man of fortune, well versed in affairs, 
and well educated. It is said that he was not a graduate, but his 
works show that he had some knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, and a wide acquaintance with the theological 
literature of his time. 

He is one of the patentees named in the Charter of the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay, from Charles I., which bears the date of 
March 28, 1628.4 He was also named in the same charter one of 
the eighteen Assistants, and was connected with the government 
of the Company before it was transferred to this side of the At- 
lantic by the notable vote of its members. 

He was the leader in the settlement of Roxbury, and one of the 
founders of the first church in that town.’ He was engaged in 
business, perhaps as a merchant. While at Roxbury he was for 
some years Treasurer of the Colony, and was elected, from year to 
year, one of the Assistants. He was early licensed as a fur-trader. 


1 MS. letter from Prof. T. R. Pynchon, dated T. C., Hartford, Mar. 4, 1886. 
2 Heraldic Journal, No. 14, April, 1866, quoted in Records of the Pynchon 
Family. 
3 “Guil. Pynchon armg. Effigies. | Delin. Anno Dom. 1657. | xt. 67.” 
4 Bancroft, i. 265, 281. Mass. Records, i. 5 Hist. Boston, i. 401-11. 
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In 1632 he paid twenty-five pounds into the treasury of the 
Colony for his license as a fur-trader. The same sum was paid 
each year until 1635, when the General Court remitted one fifth 
of the amount, probably because the trade had become less 
lucrative. 

It is not easy to understand why it was that, within five or six 
years after the settlements near Boston were begun, the people in 
a number of these settlements were moved by a common impulse 
to go further west. The reasons given, says Winthrop,! were 
their “lack of accommodations for their cattle, so that they were 
not able to maintain their ministers, nor could receive any more 
friends to help them; and also the fruitfulness and commodious- 
ness of Connecticut, and the danger of its being possessed by 
others,” Dutch or English; and, what is always the decisive 
reason with persons seized by the Western fever, “the strong bent 
of their spirits to remove thither.” Cotton Mather says, “ It was 
not long before the Massachusetts Colony was become like a hive 
overstocked with bees, and many of the new inhabitants enter- 
tained thoughts of swarming into plantations extending further 
into the country.” “The Colony,” he says,? “ might fetch its de- 
scription from the Scripture: ‘Thou hast brought a vine out of 
England; Thou hast cast out the heathen and planted it; Thou 
preparedst room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, 
and it filled the land.’ But still there was one stroke wanting, to 
wit, ‘ She sent forth her branches unto the river, whereupon 
many of the planters, belonging especially to the towns of Cam- 
bridge, Dorchester, Watertown, and Roxbury, took up resolutions 
to travel an hundred miles westward from those towns for a fur- 
ther settlement upon that famous river, the report of which had 
made a little Nilus of it.” All of which means, that Boston, 
Cambridge, and the rest were full, as the people thought, and they 
were already feeling the stirrings of that wonderful instinct which 
in two centuries and a half has belted the continent with Puritan 
populations, which stretch already as far as the Massachusetts 
charter gave a title, even to the Western sea. 

The 14th of May, 1634,° the General Court granted leave to 
the inhabitants of Newtown “to remove their habitations to 
some convenient place.” On the 6th of May, 1635, it was voted 
to grant liberty to the inhabitants of Watertown, and to the 


1 Winthrop’s History of New England, i. 140. 
2 Quoted by Dr. Holland in Hist. of Western Mass., i. 20. 
8 Mass. Records, i. 136. 
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inhabitants of “ Rocksbury to remove themselves to any place 
they shall think meete, not to prejudice another plantation, pro- 
vided they continue still under this government.” That same year 
a company, or several companies, settled on the Connecticut River 
within the present limits of Connecticut. 

In 1635 two men, John Cable and John Woodcock, were sent 
by Mr. Pynchon to the Connecticut River to build a house for 
the new plantation. It is probable that Mr. Pynchon himself 
had before this crossed the country, to the valley of the river, 
and selected the place for the settlement. 

In the spring of 1636 Mr. Pynchon and seven other men made 
their way through the wilderness, following, it is supposed, the 
Bay Path, so called, and began a new plantation. Their goods 
were sent by water, in Governor Winthrop’s vessel, — the “ Bless- 
ing of the Bay,” — which left Boston April 26th. We ride to 
Springfield, over almost the exact route of the Bay Path, in three 
hours. The pioneers were perhaps a week cutting their road 
through the forest, following, for a part of the way, an Indian 
trail. The date of their arrival is not known, but on the 14th of 
May they subscribed an agreement, which contains fifteen articles, 
and which was designed as the fundamental law of the colony. 
It gives it the name of the Plantation of Agawam, spelled in the 
agreement Agaam, according to the pronunciation of the Indians 
of the vicinity. The first article provides for the settlement of a 
“ Godly and faithful minister,” “with all convenient speed, with 
whom we propose to joyne in church covenant, to walk in all the 
ways of Christ.” 1! The second limits the number of families to 
forty; or by general consent to fifty at the utmost. The others 
provide for the allotment of land to the various settlers, and for 
defraying the expenses of the settlement. It was stipulated that 
no man except Mr. William Pynchon “ shall have above ten acres 
for his house lot.” 

On laying out the land the general course was to “ allow each 
inhabitant a house lot on the west side of ” what is now called 
Main Street, “ eight rods wide, from the street to the river ; a like 
width in the meadow in front of his house, to the foot of the hill; 
and a wood lot, of the same breadth, extending, at first eighty, and 
afterwards an hundred rods, nearly to the top of the hill; and when 
practicable, an allotment in the intervale, on the west side of the 
River, of the same width, and, as near as might be, directly 
against his lot.” 2 


1 Judge Morris’s Address. 1876. Appendix. 
2 Address by George Bliss, March 24, 1828. 
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Mr. Pynchon acted as magistrate in the colony, at first under a 
general commission from the General Court, dated March 3, 
1836,! which authorized eight persons to determine in a judicial 
way differences, and to inflict corporal punishment or imprison- 
ment, or to levy fines, in various plantations on the Connecticut 
River. 

There is on record at the Registry of Deeds in Hampden 
County ? a paper which conveys the Indian title to the lands on 
both sides of the river for four or five miles to William Pynchon, 
Esq., Mr. Henry Smith (his son-in-law), and their heirs and asso- 
ciates. It is dated July 15, 1636, and is signed by thirteen Indians, 
by their marks. The consideration acknowledged in the deed is 
eighteen fathom of wampum, eighteen coats, eighteen hatchets, 
eighteen hoes, and eighteen knives, besides certain presents made 
to some of the chiefs. 

The year following the settlement the people secured the 
services of Rev. George Moxon, and under him they formed a 
ehurch.? Mr. Moxon had received Episcopal ordination in Eng- 
land. He was a graduate of Sidney College, Cambridge, and 
took his degree of A. B. in 1623. He was a personal friend of 
Mr. Pynchon’s, and continued in the colony only so long as Mr. 
Pynchon did.* A house was built for him by a voluntary assess- 
ment in 1639, and he received a salary of forty pounds a year, of 
which in 1638 Mr. Pynchon paid £24 6s. 8d.5 

All the settlements on the Connecticut — Wethersfield, Hart- 
ford, Windsor, and Agawam — were at first united under a joint 
commission, appointed by the General Court of Massachusetts, of 
which Mr. Pynchon was a member. He attended a court held at 
Hartford in November, 1636, and also in 1637. In 1638 Rev. 
George Moxon and John Burr were chosen to represent Agawam 
at the same court.® It had been uncertain how many of the settle- 
ments were under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, but in 1638 
the people of Agawam became satisfied that ‘* by God’s Providence 
they were now fallen into the line of the Massachusetts jurisdic- 
tion,” and they chose Mr. William Pynchon “ to execute the office 
of a magistrate in this our plantation of Agawam,” “till we re- 
ceive further directions from the General Court in the Massachu- 
setts Bay.” The record of this action occupies the second page in 
the manuscript volume known as “The Pynchon Record Book.” 

1 Mass. Records, i. 170-71. 2 Dr. Holland’s History, i. 29. 


8 Hist. of Conn. Valley, 33. 4 Holland’s History, i. 31. 
5 Hist. of Conn. Valley, 33. 6 Holland’s History, i. 33. 
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The magistrate was authorized “to administer oaths, issue war- 
rants, hear and examine misdemeanors, inflict corporal punish- 
ment by whipping and the stocks, to commit to prison; to try 
actions for debt or trespass, and keep records of verdicts, judg- 
ments, and executions, and whatever else may tend to the king’s 
peace.” ! It was agreed, on account of the scarcity of men, that 
six persons should be deemed a “ good and sufficient jury to try 
any action under the sum of ten pounds.” 

This was really a form of government, adopted by the inhabi- 
tants of the colony, and was an assumption of the right of self- 
government, and especially of independence of the authority of 
Connecticut. This led to a prolonged controversy, in which Mr. 
Pynchon acted as the leader of the colonists. Their position was 
finally sustained by the General Court of Massachusetts, which on 
the 2d of June, 1641, adopted an elaborate paper,? which asserted 
the claim of the Massachusetts Colony to the plantation, and 
ordered that “‘ William Pynchon, gent, for the year shall have full 
power and authority to govern the inhabitants of Agawam, now 
Springfield, to hear and determine all causes and offences both 
civil and criminal, that reach not to life, limbs, or banishment, ac- 
cording to the laws heare established.” 

A little earlier than this, namely, the 14th of April, 1640, the 
inhabitants assembled in general town meeting and changed the 
name of their Plantation from Agawam to Springfield, as a com- 
pliment to Mr. Pynchon, whose home was in Springfield before his 
removal to New England.® 

Mr. Pynchon was the magistrate of the colony from the begin- 
ning to 1651, first as a member of the joint commission, then by 
vote of the people of Agawam, and after June 2, 1641, by com- 
mission from the General Court. 

The records of his court show the variety and importance of 
his duties. One of the most important cases was a suit for slander. 
John Woodcock was complained of for slandering the pastor, 
Rev. George Moxon, by saying that the said Moxon had taken a 
false oath against him at Hartford. Mr. Moxon claimed £9 19s. 
damages, but the jury awarded him £6 13s. There were suits for 
the collection of debts, and for violation of contract ; estates were 
settled in Mr. Pynchon’s court, and the inventories in his Record 
Book give us glimpses of the sort of property and of household 
furniture in those times, as well as of the prices at which articles 


1 Holland’s History, i. 33. * Mass. Records, i. 321. 
® Holland’s History, i. 34. 
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were valued. In 1651 Hugh Parsons was apprehended on charge 
of witchcraft. The testimony against him is recorded by Mr. Pyn- 
chon. The duties of the magistrate consisted in the examination 
of witnesses. Parsons was sent to Boston for trial. Witnesses 
were produced, and the testimony taken in Springfield was read, 
and the prisoner was found guilty of the sin of witchcraft. The 
General Court reviewed the case and reversed the verdict. The 
wife of Parsons had been insane, and had taken the life of her 
infant child. She was arrested for the double crime of witch- 
craft and murder. Her examination was before Mr. Pynchon. 
She was tried in Boston, and found guilty of murder only. As 
there is no further record in her case, it is probable that she died 
in prison. 

The settlers very early adopted a code of municipal regulations. 
The annual town meeting was fixed upon the first Tuesday in 
November.! Every householder was required to have a ladder 
annexed to his house, as a security in case of fire, and to have his 
chimney swept at stated periods. It was forbidden to carry fire 
from house to house, not being sufficiently covered, on penalty of a 
fine of 5s., and a liability for all damages. As the houses were cov- 
ered with thatch, the chimneys were wooden frames covered with 
mortar, and there was much inflammable material in the street, 
the need of this regulation is apparent. November 14, 1639, it 
was ordered that the “ Sealed Peck which Mr. Pynchon hath shall 
be the ordinary Peck to buy and sell by in the Plantation.” “The 
exercise of trayning was to be practiced one day in every month.” 
No person was to trade, give, or lend to any Indian any quantity 
of powder, little or great, under penalty of 40s. The wages of 
carpenters were fixed at 2s. 6d. a day, for the nine best months, 
and at 2s. from the 10th of November to the 10th of February. 
Mowers should have 2s. 6d. a day. Sawers 6s. 6d. per hundred 
feet, “they to fall and hewe, and the owner to bring to the pitt.” 
Ordinary farm labor was 2s. a day for nine months, and 18d. for 
three months; only from the 24th of April to the 24th of June 
they “are left to their liberty as men can agree.” A day’s work 
was the whole day, allowing convenient time for food and rest. 
Violation of these rules to be punished “ by the Magistrate accord- 
ing to the quality and nature of the offence.” Any man elected to 
any office in the town, and refusing or neglecting to serve, “shall 
pay to the Town Treasurer 20s., unless he have served in that 
office the year before.” And any inhabitant who should absent 
1 Address by George Bliss, 1828. Appendix N. 
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himself from town meeting should be liable to a fine of 2s. 6d. 
“ Jan. 8, 1646, it was agreed by the plantation with John Mait- 
thews to beat the drum for the meetings, for a year’s space, at 
10 a. Mm. on Lecture days, and 9, on the Lord’s days, in the four- 
noons only, and he is to beat it from Mr. Moxon’s to R. Stebbins 
house, and ye meetings to begin within half an hour after, for 
which his paynes, he is to have Td., in wampum, of every family 
in the town, or a peck of Indian corn if they have not wampum.” 

Mr. Pynchon succeeded in preserving friendly relations with 
the Indians of the vicinity by a wise and conciliatory policy.! 
One part of his policy was to treat the Indians as an independent 
people. In 1648, for example, he was directed by Lieutenant 
Governor Dudley to take into custody certain Indians who had 
murdered some other Indians. In his answer Mr. Pynchon con- 
vinced Governor Dudley that neither the murderers nor those 
murdered were under the jurisdiction of the colony. The attempt 
to interfere was at once abandoned by the authorities at Boston. 
But whenever the Indians committed offenses against our own 
people, Mr. Pynchon claimed jurisdiction, and by a wise blending 
of authority, with an appeal to the Indian’s sense of justice, he 
commonly succeeded in securing redress. The Indians had con- 
fidence in him, and were plainly ready to be guided by his 
wishes. 

Besides his public duties, Mr. Pynchon was an active business- 
man. The trade in beaver and other furs was very lucrative, and 
this trade in the vicinity of Springfield was controlled by him. 
To facilitate this trade, he early established a warehouse near the 
southern limit of what was then considered Springfield. This 
place still retains the name Warehouse Point, and is a station on 
the railroad below Springfield. It was for many years the centre 
of an extensive trade with the Indians, and was the point from 
which the furs were shipped to England. Mr. Pynchon added 
very largely to his fortune while in Springfield, and at the time 
of his return to England was one of the richest men in New Eng- 
land. 

He was also the representative man of Springfield abroad. The 
communications of the government at Boston were made through 
him. For a few years after he went to Springfield he was natu- 
rally left off from the Board of Assistants. But, in 1643, the 
colony having become well established, and the Bay Path more 
easily passed over, Mr. Pynchon was again elected an Assistant, 
and was reélected annually until 1650. 

1 Address by Judge Morris. 1876. 
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This brings us to the time of the publication of Mr. Pynchon’s 
famous book, entitled “‘The Meritorious Price of Our Redemp- 
tion.” It is a small quarto volume of a hundred and fifty-eight 
pages, “printed in London, by T. M. and George Whittington 
and James Moxon, and to be sold at the Blue Anchor in Corn- 
hill, near the Royal Exchange, 1650.” It is now exceedingly rare. 
There is one copy in the Congregational Library, Boston, one in 
the British Museum, and only one other, so far as I can learn, 
—that an elegantly bound copy that belonged to the Brinkley 
Library, and was purchased by H. S. Sheldon, of Suffield, Con- 
necticut, for the sum of four hundred dollars. 

This book was received in Boston in the summer of 1650, and 
produced a great excitement. The General Court,! coming to- 
gether in October, adopted a solemn protest against the many 
errors and heresies of this book. This protest was made, they 
say, “for vindication of the truth,” and also “to keep the people 
here committed to our care in the true knowledge and faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” “and likewise, for the clearing of ourselves 
to our Christian brethren and others in England,” “ where this 
book was printed and is dispersed.” They protest their inno- 
cency, as not “privy to the writinge, composinge, : printinge, nor 
divulginge thereof,” and declare that they “detest and abhorre 
many of the opinions and assertions therein, as false, erronyous, 
and hereticale ;” and for proof of their sincerity in this protest 
they “‘ condemne the said booke to be burned in the market place, 
at Boston, by the common executioner.”” They also summon Mr. 
Pynchon to appear before the next General Court to answer 
whether “ he will owne the booke as his or not, which, if he doth, 
we purpose (God willinge) to proceed with him according to his 
demerits, unless he retract the same.” It was also ordered that 
Rev. John Norton, of Ipswich, “should be entreated to answer 
Mr. Pynchon’s book with all convenient speed.” It was also 
ordered, — and this casts light upon the motive for their rapid 
and extreme measures, — that the foregoing declaration “ be 
signed by the Secretary, and sent to England to be printed there.” 
No one can tell, at this distance of time, all the reasons for this 
unusual action of the General Court. It is plain that it was not 
simply a judicial proceeding. There were politics in the case. 
The state of parties; the opinions of men who happened to be, 
just at that time, at the head of affairs; the fears of those who 
were most solicitous to maintain a certain type of theological 


1 Mass. Records, iii. 218. 
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opinion ; the presence in the colony of men whose views were 
more liberal, and the desire to hold them in check,— all these 
entered into the motives of those who controlled the action of 
the General Court. 

Mr. Pynchon was an honored magistrate, a member for many 
years of the General Court, a gentleman now past his sixtieth 
year, whose opinions had been treated with great respect through- 
out the history of the colony, and who was certainly entitled to 
be treated with great consideration. But the defection of such a 
man from the truth, as it was held by such men as Endicott and 
Dudley, would be a very serious matter, and one that must be 
checked if possible. 

There was a law of Massachusetts, passed four years before, 
which condemned to fine and banishment whosoever should “ go 
about to subvert and destroy the Christian faith and religion by 
broaching and maintaining ” certain “ damnable heresies,” among 
which was specified that of “ denying that Christ gave himself a 
ransom for our sins.”1 This the book was understood to do. 

Mr. Palfrey also suggests that there was an unusual solicitude 
in the colony as to the course of affairs in England, after the 
execution of King Charles; and also that the moderating influ- 
ence of Governor Winthrop was removed just at this time.2 We 
know that Thomas Dudley was governor,® and John Endicott 
deputy governor, both of whom were men disposed to favor ex- 
treme measures for the maintenance of their standard of ortho- 
doxy. A letter written by John Cotton to certain brethren in 
England, at the time, shows that the action was hastened by the 
fact that “‘a ship was in the harbor, ready to sail for England.” 
“ Now the Court,” * he says, “ perceiving by the title-page, that 
the contents of the book were unsound and derogatory both to 
the justice of God and the grace of Christ, which would do great 
harm, they judged it meet, whilst the ship stayed, to declare their 
own judgement against the book, and to send a copy of their 
declaration to England by that ship.” 

The book itself is worthy of more than a passing notice as a 
part of the history of the times. It is the production of a very 
intelligent layman, living upon the outermost rim of civilization, 
and moved by the currents of theological opinion in his time to 





1 This is the statement of Mr. Palfrey. He cites Mass. Records, ii. 177, 
Code of 1658, p. 34. 

2 Palfrey’s History, ii. 395. Note. 8 Mass. Records, iii. 182. 
* Appendix to John Norton’s Answer to Pynchon. 
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put forth his independent protest against opinions that seemed to 
him inconsistent with the Word of God. Those were the days of 
the Westminster Assembly, which sat from 1643 to 1647. The 
Assembly had carried the expression of Calvinistic doctrine 
further than moderate Puritans like Mr. Pynchon would be ready 
to go. For Mr. Pynchon, like many of those who came with 
Governor Winthrop, had been a devout member of the Church 
of England. He was one of the wardens in the church in Spring- 
field,in Old England.! His theological opinions had been formed 
under the preaching of the ministers of the Established Church, 
rather than under the Calvinistic preachers of New England. He 
was a Non-Conformist, but not a Separatist. 

The Assembly ? declares that Christ “ bore the weight of God’s 
wrath ;” “ laid down his life an offering for sin ;” “ satisfied divine 
justice ;”” was “under the infinite wrath of God ;” that He “ did 
fully discharge the debt of” the elect, “and did make a proper, 
real, and full satisfaction to his Father’s justice in their behalf ;” 
that we are justified by the “ imputing the obedience and satisfac- 
tion of Christ” unto us; that God “imputes the righteousness 
of Christ” unto us.® 

The ministers of New England were accustomed to use lan- 
guage which went further than these guarded statements of the 
Assembly. John Norton, in his reply to Pynchon, maintains, in 
an elaborate argument, that the sins of the elect were imputed 
to our Saviour; that for their sins He suffered the torments 
of hell, and that the righteousness of Christ is imputed to the 
elect. 

The heresies which the General Court found upon the title-page 
of Mr. Pynchon’s book were these: That Christ did not suffer 
for us those unutterable torments of God’s wrath which com- 
monly are called hell torments; and that He did not bear our 
sins by imputation, and consequently did not bear the curse of 
the law for them; and also that the righteousness of Christ is not 
imputed to us. The most vigorous part of the book is the dis- 
cussion of the texts of Scripture which are supposed to prove that 
our sins were imputed to Christ, and that He suffered the wrath 
of God, and the punishment due for the sins of the elect. The 


1 These facts are given on the authority of Professor T. R. Pynchon, of 
Hartford, who states that there is a tablet in the church in Springfield which 
shows the fact. 

2 Larger Catechism, ii. 49. Ibid., ii. 38. 

8 Conf., xi.,s.11, chap. xi. 1. LZ. C., 271. 
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discussion of Isa. liii. 4-6; 2 Cor. v. 21; Ps. xxii. 1; Matt. xxvi. 
37; Luke xxii. 43-44; and Heb. v. 7, is very close and logical. 
He shows an acquaintance with the Hebrew and Greek texts, 
refers to the Septuagint version, compares the rendering of various 
passages in the Geneva version with that in Tyndale, and in King 
James’s Version. He was a correspondent of Ainsworth, and 
quotes in support of his opinions an autograph letter from that 
theologian. He quotes Ainsworth, Broughton, Robert Wilmot, 
John Calvin, Martin Luther, Nichols, Richardson, Ursinus, Bas- 
tingius, Goodwin, Palanus, John Forbes, and St. Augustine. 
Following this polemic part of the book is the constructive 
part, in which he attempts to define the real basis of our redemp- 
tion. In this he starts from the passage in Rom. v. 19, which 
reads: “ For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” 
He holds that as Adam’s disobedience ruined the world, so 
Christ’s perfect obedience, as our Mediator, redeemed: the world. 
Christ had his work set before Him by the Father. This was the 
work which He completed, when He said, “I have finished the 
work thou gavest me to do.”! If his obedience had been in 
the slightest degree imperfect, it would have vitiated the entire 
work. His death was the final test of his obedience. If He had 
died unwillingly He had died in vain. So the death of Christ 
was a voluntary death. “I lay down my life that I might take it 
again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I 
have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again.” ? 
Mr. Pynchon says: “ His divine nature was the altar upon which 
He sacrificed his human nature.” His humanity was the obla- 
tion. “Then,” he goes on to say, “his mediatorial death may 
well be called a miraculous death. It was no less miraculous than 
the raising the dead body of Lazarus.” The devil and his agents 
had power to bruise Him, and buffet Him, and to nail Him to the 
cross. But they had no power to separate his soul from his body. 
So his death was not passive. It was active, and so a part of his 
mediatorial obedience. He quotes Augustine, who says, ‘* Who 
can sleep when he wist, as Christ died when he would? Who can 
lay aside his garment, as Christ laid aside his flesh? Who can 
leave his place so as Christ left his life?” * Christ died before 
the thieves, so that “ Pilate marvelled if He were already dead.” * 
He died when the life of obedience set for Him was finished, 


1 John xvii. 4. 2 John x. 17-18. 
8 Tractate upon John, 119. 4 Mark xv. 44. 
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“ whereof his mediatorial death was the master-piece.” He said 
that it was “ finished,” and then “ He bowed his head and gave up 
the ghost.”! So Christ did not suffer the wrath of God, but He 
did the will of God. We may be saved because the law, which 
was broken by disobedience, was honored and restored by the 
obedience of the God-man. 

It was ordered by the General Court, after they had burned 
Mr. Pynchon’s book, “that Mr. Norton, one of the reverend 
elders of Ipswich, should be intreated to answer Mr. Pynchon’s 
booke with all convenient speed.”* This Rev. John Norton was 
aman of great reputation in his day. He was a student at Cam- 
bridge University, was master of an elegant Latin style, and the 
author of the first book written in Latin ia this country. He was 
the author of a system of divinity. He succeeded John Cotton 
as pastor of the First Church in Boston. He was a man of so 
much eloquence that people used to come from the neighboring 
towns, and even from Ipswich, to hear him preach his Thursday 
lecture. His widow, Madame Norton, gave the Old South the 
ground on which the Old South Church stands. Mr. Norton’s 
reply is entitled, “ A Discussion of that Great Point in Divinity, 
the Sufferings of Christ.” It is a very able and learned work, 
thorougily scientific in its methods, and sets forth the doctrine of 
the Westminster Assembly concerning the Atonement, and goes 
beyond their Confession in respect to Imputation. For this work 
Mr. Norton received from the General Court the sum of £20, 
with a vote of thanks, and they sent his book to England to be 
printed. 

In addition to providing for a reply to Mr. Pynchon’s book, the 
General Court advised him to confer with the Rev. John Cotton, 
Mr. Norrice, and Mr. Norton about some points in his book.® 
His conference with them naturally broadened his view of the 
subject he had in hand.’ He had been but a solitary thinker, and 
in giving emphasis to his protest against the extreme satisfaction 
theory, he had failed to do justice to the relation of the work of 
the Redeemer to sin and guilt. This, as a conscientious man, he 
was more than willing to acknowledge. Accordingly he appeared 
before the General Court, in May, 1851, with the following 
paper : — 


1 John xix. 30. 2 Mass. Records, iti. 216. 
* Memorial History of Boston, i. 464. Sprague’s Annals, Congl., i. 58. 
4 Memorial History of Boston, 194. 5 Palfrey, ii. 396. Note. 


® Mass. Records, iii. 239 ; also iii. 248. 7 Mass. Records, iii. 229. 
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“ According to the Court’s advice, I have Conferred with the 
Rev. Mr. Cotton, Mr. Norrice, and Mr. Norton about some points 
of the greatest consequence in my book, and I hope I have so 
explayned my meaninge to them as to take off the worst construc- 
tion ; and it hath pleased God to let me see that I have not spoken 
in my book so fully of the price, and merit of Christ sufferings 
as I should have done, for in my booke I call them but trialls of 
his obedience, yet intending thereby to amplyfy and exalt the 
mediatorial obedyence of Christ as the only meritorious price of 
man’s redemption: but now at present I am much inclined to 
think that his sufferings were appointed by God for a further end, 
namely, as the due punishment of our sins by way of satisfaction 
to divine justice for mans redemption. 

“Your humble servant, in all dutifull respects, 
WituraM Pyncuon.”! 


This is spoken of by several authorities as a retraction, and Dr. 
Holland? intimates that he “was convinced against his will.” 
But there is no retraction here ; but only a frank statement by a 
sincere and ingenuous man that after conference with his friends, 
the learned divines, he had become satisfied that in one respect he 
had failed to do justice to one side of an important truth; and 
further, that he found that some of his expressions had been mis- 
understood. Certainly, Mr. Pynchon was not the man to be “ con- 
vinced against his will,” or to retract any statement which he 
believed to be true. Besides, as we shall see, Mr. Pynchon was 
really master of the situation, and his opponents had more occasion 
to fear him than he had to fear them. 

That his paper was not taken as a retraction is evident also 
from the action of the court, which voted that this paper showed 
Mr. Pynchon to be in a hopeful way, and dismissed him till the 
October session to study the questions by the aid of Mr. Norton’s 
reply, directing that he should appear in October and give all due 
satisfaction. 

At this session of the General Court Mr. Pynchon was not re- 
elected as one of the Assistants, and was left out of the magis- 
tracy. 

In October he failed to appear, and the General Court *® judged 


1 Mass. Records, iii. 229. 

2 Holland’s History, i. 38. Art. on Pynchon in N. E. Hist. and Gen, Reg- 
ister, Oct. 1859. 
8 Mass. Records, iii. 257. 
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it “ meete that all patience be exercised towards him, that he may 
be reduced into the way of truth, and renounce his errors and 
heresies,” and therefore, as nothing else was possible, gave him 
until the next General Court in May, “that he may give full satis- 
faction for his offense, which they more desire than to proceed to 
so great a censure as his offense deserves.” So he was placed 
under bonds of £100 to appear in May “ to stand to the judgement 
and censure of the Courte.” 

This is the last reference to this case in the “ Records ” of Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Pynchon did not appear at the next session of 
the court. Whether his bail of £100 was forfeited we have no 
means of knowing. During that year he returned to England. 
Of course he went openly; and probably sailed from Boston. A 
part of his family followed him, but his son John remained in 
Springfield, and became the most important man in the colony, 
succeeding to his father’s influence and authority. 

Thus it appears that, notwithstanding the vigorous terms em- 
ployed by the General Court in October, 1650, proposing, “ (God 
willing) to proceed with” Mr. Pynchon “according to his demer- 
its, unless he retracts his heresies;” he yet remained within their 
jurisdiction for about two years, and in that time appeared before 
them only once, although summoned three times, and in the end 
chose his own time for leaving the colony, and retiring with his 
princely fortune to his estate in England. 

It deserves to be mentioned, as a part of the history of the 
times, that Sir Henry Vane wrote to the magistrates, complaining 
of the course they had taken, and was answered in a joint letter 
by nine of them.! A letter was also written by certain men of 
influence in England to the ministers of Boston, and others, 
urging them to set a favorable construction upon the tenets set 
forth in Mr. Pynchon’s book “ as disputable, and to some of. note 
probable ;” and requesting the ministers to “intercede with the 
Magistrates to deal favorably with him, as a gentleman pious, and 
deserving.” 2 To this letter a reply was made, signed by John 
Cotton, Richard Mather, and three others, which explained the 
oceasion of the promptness of the court in its first action, and 
states that the court was disposed to deal favorably with the 
author of the book, appointing three, all friends and acquain- 
tances, such as himself chose, to confer with him, and finding him 
yielding in some main point which he willingly expressed under 
his own hand, the court readily accepted the same. 


1 Palfrey’s N. E., ii. 396. 
2 Appendix to Norton’s Answer to Pynchon. 
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On arriving in England Mr. Pynchon settled in Wraysbury, on 
the Thames, in Buckinghamshire. This place is in the very 
heart of England, “ about three miles below Windsor Castle, and 
directly opposite Magna Charta Island, and Runnymede. Horton, 
where Milton at one time lived, is an adjoining town.”! He 
found himself under the Puritan Commonwealth, in England, 
which must have been agreeable to one of his political and re- 
ligious opinions. In the enjoyment of an ample fortune, surrounded 
by many friends of his earlier life, with abundant leisure, Mr. 
Pynchon appears to have given the ten remaining years of his life 
to study and writing. 

The year of his arrival in England he published : — 

“The Jews’ Synagogue, a Treatise concerning the Worship used 
by the Jews. Quarto. London, 1652. John Bellamie.” 

Two years later he published two treatises on the Sabbath : — 

“The Time when the First Sabbath was ordained. By William 
Pynchon, Esq. Published by authority. London: Printed by 
R. G., and to be sold by T. N. at the Three Lions in Cornhill, 
near the Royal Exchange. 1654.” 

“Holy Time: or The True Limits of the Lord’s Day. By 
William Pynchon, Esq. Published by authority. Printed at Lon- 
don, by R. G., and are to be sold by T. N., at the sign of the 
Three Lions, in Cornhill, near the Royal Exchange. 1654.” 

Mr. Norton’s answer to Mr. Pynchon’s first book was not pub- 
lished till 1653. Two years later Mr. Pynchon published a 
rejoinder, of which the following is the title : — 

“The Meritorious Price of Man’s Redemption; or Christ’s 
Satisfaction Discussed and Explained. By William Pynchon, late 
of New England. 1655. Thomas Newbury, London, 1655.” 

It is dedicated to Oliver St. John, the author esteeming him 
“an able Judge, not only in those controversies that concern the 
common laws of the land, but also in divine controversies.” 

This is a quarto of 440 pages, and is by far the most elaborate 
of Mr. Pynchon’s works. In this he uses the “altar terms,” as 
they have been called, and seems to recognize the side of truth to 
which he referred in his letter to the General Court ; namely, that 
in some way “the sufferings of Christ” “ were appointed” as 
“the due punishment of our sins, by way of satisfaction of divine 
justice.” He controverts again, with great ability, the doctrine 
that our Lord suffered the vindictive wrath of God and the tor- 
ments of hell. 


1 MS. letter from Prof. Thos. R. Pynchon. 
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A copy of this book is in the library of Harvard University. 

His last book was entitled: “The Covenant of Nature made 
with Adam Described, etc., and Cleared from Sundry Great Mis- 
takes.” In this volume the address to the reader is dated: “ From 
my Study, Wraysbury, Feb. 10, 1661.” 

Mr. Pynchon died at Wraysbury some time in October, 1662, 
aged seventy-two years. 

He was twice married. No record that I have seen gives the 
date of the first marriage, or the name of his wife. She came 
with him to New England, and died in Roxbury during the first 
year, perhaps in consequence of the hardships of the life in the 
new country. The children of this marriage were : — 

John, born 1621; 

Annie, who married Henry Smith ; 

Margaret, who married William Davis, of Boston ; 

Mary, who married Elizur Holyoke ; 

And a son, who was drowned in the Connecticut River.* 

After the death of his wife Mr. Pynchon married Mrs. Frances 
Sanford, “a grave matron of the church at Dorchester,” as the 
Roxbury church records say, but they do not give the date of the 
marriage. Mrs. Pynchon died at Wraysbury, October 10, 1657. 

There is a striking portrait of Mr. Pynchon in the posssesion 
of the Essex Historical Society of Salem. It was painted in 
England, and sent by him to his son John. It gives a very differ- 
ent impression of him from the engraving we so commonly see, 
which was taken from a daguerreotype of the portrait, and is re- 
versed. With his long, closely-fitting coat and small-clothes, the 
broad collar or band of linen lying flat upon his shoulders, and a 
closely fitting silk cap upon his head, he was the impersonation of 
quiet dignity and patriarchal grace. His seal ring, with his arms, 
is still in existence, in the possession of a descendant at the 
South. 

Ezra H. Byington. 


Monson, Mass. 


1 “Mr. Pynchon lately lost a boy, who tending cows near our river, too ven- 
turously went into a birchen canowe, which overturned, and he was drowned.” 
[Mr. Moxon’s letter to Gov. Winthrop about 1638.] — Conn. Valley, i. 40. 
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TION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 


THE opinions of any individual concerning such a subject as the 
education of the American negro carry but little weight unless he 
has had ample opportunity for the study, at short range, of its 
conditions and possibilities. Had not the writer of this article 
enjoyed such opportunity he should count himself presumptuous 
in seeking public audience for his own personal conclusions. But 
three years of active field-work in the service of the American 
Missionary Association have given him facilities for the study of 
this problem such as but few men have been permitted to experi- 
ence. 

In such a study close observation and careful reflection are 
equally essential ; neither without the other is of any avail. The 
certainty, however, that the views which I shall present are 
grounded in both gives me such conviction of their truth as re- 
moves all hesitancy about their publication ; and I feel the greater 
freedom from the fact that my statements, while founded on official 
experience, are not official, but individual and independent utter- 
ances. Nor is assurance lessened by the passage of some months 
since the work of direct observation was suspended. 

1. The first conclusion which will be forced upon any practical 
observer is that the magnitude of the task of educating the 
negroes of America is far beyond the conception of any who are 
not in direct contact with it. I will not stop to array figures in 
support of this proposition, for no amount of statistical detail can 
convey the breadth and depth of the truth in the case. Statistics 
can give us our multiplicand, some millions of, half-civilized black 
and yellow people; but the multiplier, at best, can only be ex- 
pressed algebraically. Density of ignorance, dearth of ideas, depth 
of superstition, and weakness of moral purpose cannot be reduced 
to any arithmetical expression. 

The great numbers of these unfortunate people, the small share 
of them yet reached by anything worthy the name of education, 
the rapid rate at which they are multiplying, and the fact that 
those untouched by education multiply most rapidly of all, are 
factors of the appalling product; nor can we cancel er eliminate 
other factors less capable of exact expression, such as their pagan 
ancestry, the effects of material poverty and low living, and the 
dreadful moral entail of slavery, —the inconceivably low estate in 
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which it left them, not only as to conscience and moral ideas, but 
also as to the power of self-direction. Never before did such a 
mass of helpless, unequipped, morally emasculated human beings 
enter suddenly into the necessity of caring for themselves as the 
freedmen of 1865. That they were not engulfed by starvation 
and license is a hopeful fact and worthy of reflection. 

Southern people, the best and most thoughtful of them, even, 
are prone to challenge such views as are here implied of the results 
of slavery; but that fact only illustrates anew the perennial phe- 
nomenon that familiarity breeds inadequate appreciation, and that 
the thing always near at hand is usually very imperfectly observed, 

Only twenty years have passed since the American negro was 
expected to have or allowed to have a moral character, in any but 
the most limited sense. Will five times twenty years suffice to 
establish independent and enlightened manhood in a race with 
such antecedents? History has yet to find an affirmative to such 
a question ; and only the most easy-going optimism can rest se- 
renely in the belief that the future will certainly be radically dif- 
ferent from the past. 

2. It is an easy inference, from what has already been said, that 
the great work to be done for this people lies in the direction 
of intelligent morality, — intelligence for the sake of morality. 
There is no hurry about the negro’s enlargement in politics; he 
has had too much of politics already. There is no overwhelming 
urgency about the civil-rights question, even. The petty and 
senseless discrimination, on account of color, practiced at the 
South in all hotels and theatres, on most railroads, and even in 
most churches, is not the worst of all evils. It is an injustice and 
an insult to the best part of the colored people; but it is not an 
injustice to the whole race. 

The great, inexorable urgency is that the negro be moralized. 
That result will carry all other desirable things with it as surely as 
day follows the sunrise. And this moralizing process is not, as some 
weak spirits would fain believe, a hopeless undertaking. There 
is, ready at hand, in the negro’s mental constitution at least one 
powerful lever for this work. His religious tendency — pro- 
pensity, I had almost said —is strong. He is a worshipful being. 
And he has not been without Christian instruction. It is true, as 
averred by Southern writers, that the slaves were taught the 
Christian doctrines, some of them. The trouble is, that they had 
teaching rather than training, — preaching is so much easier than 
VOL. VI.—NO. 33. 17 
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training,— and the teaching was partial and narrow, theology 
rather than morals, dogmatics rather than Christian life. 

What is most needed now is to fill up these religious conceptions 
with their full and proper content, to so preach and teach and 
train that morality may no longer be left out of religion, that faith 
be no longer left without works, dead. And to this end it isa 
great advantage that the negro has no such prejudice against the 
Bible as may be found in these higher latitudes, but the reverse 
rather. Opposition to the Bible, even in the public schools, finds 
no soil in which to root among the negroes. And so the way is 
clear and open to give the Scriptures their rightful place as the 
great grammar and dictionary of morals and the higher life. 

There are among the negroes no Jews, no atheists, next to no 
Catholics. And here is the place to say that there is no reason in 
the Roman Catholic bugaboo which some good people are always 
raising anew as to the colored people. The negro is by nature no 
Romanist. While he may love pageantry he has no taste for 
vicarious worship; worship with him must be codperative and 
democratic. He will do no praying by proxy; he finds it hard 
enough to resign preaching to the clergy. 

But the Bible needs to be taught, not simply preached. It 
needs to be taught thoroughly and systematically, like history or 
arithmetic,— not in the desultory, sentimental fashion so often 
found in our Sunday-schools, but as studied work. And there is 
danger, of course, that even this may become formal, shallow, and 
sectarian. 

8. All must agree in theory, whatever their practice may show, 
that such a labor as this, the moralizing of a race by quickening 
its intelligence and opening its mind to moral motives and a true 
spiritual life, demands soundness in its methods, and the utmost 
thoroughness and practicality in their application. 

And this thoroughness must begin at the bottom, extending 
from the ground up to all that is done in the schools. It will not 
do to be slipshod in the rudiments of education, trusting to thor- 
oughness with the very few who come forward to Greek and 
geometry. This mistake, common enough in the past in our 
young Western colleges, has, I am bound to say, been repeated 
and magnified in much of the missionary educational work of the 
South. There has been too much ill-considered haste to get 
pupils on to something that could be dubbed “ collegiate.” 

The reasons for this are to be found in the collegiate ante- 
cedents of the leading workers, their classical studies, and their 
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almost total lack of pedagogical training and study, leaving them 
under the common delusion that anybody can be a great teacher 
who has once studied the Greek grammar. A mistake may have 
a noble origin and yet its result be none the less ignominious ; and 
loose foundations are ignominious in themselves. 

One of the greatest perils connected with negro education lies 
in the line of shallow self-conceit as a product. Here, as nowhere 
else, is exhibited a truth in the saying, — 

‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

The slave looked upon learning as the secret of the white man’s 
power: but he could not possibly conceive how much was involved 
in that learning. When he found that simple ability to read and 
write did not bring him the fullness of power, he transferred the 
idea to Latin and Greek; and since then he has hungered not 
after thoroughness in common things, but for a smattering of the 
tongues of Socrates and Cicero. And his teachers have been 
somewhat too ready to humor him in this mistaken ambition, as if 
thinking that some distinctively Christian result were sure to fol- 
low the infusion of a little pagan literature in the original 
tongues. 

Of course these things are not meant in any sweeping sense. 
Thoroughness in foundations does not mean an endless grind on 
“the three R’s.” Classical training is excellent in its proper 
place. And not all missionary teachers have itched to teach Greek 
to unprepared youth who itched for such teaching; as witness 
that wise hero who has wrought at Hampton Institute these many 
years. Neither has there been an entire lack of colored youth 
properly fitted for and honestly carried through regular college 
work; as witness Fisk and Atlanta universities. 

But I do assert that the evil results of a premature straining 
after “the college idea” among the colored people are already 
discernible, in some places, in a shallow smartness which assumes 
that a diploma from an alleged college is a certificate of infallible 
wisdom and a guaranty of unlimited ease. 

4. But if there is mischief in the practice which offers the 
colored youth Latin before he knows English enough for every- 
day purposes, there is still greater danger from the idea that a 
very little schooling is all he needs, that he should be content 
with reading, writing, and enough arithmetic to enable him to 
“make change.” 

Such a modicum of learning as is offered the negro by the pub- 
lic schools of the Southern States, so far from establishing char- 
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acter and opening the doors to rational life, does not even furnish 
the foundation for the commonest degree of intelligence. It is of 
little consequence that a man be able to read, after a fashion, if 
he does not use that power, if he has not the reading habit. And 
to give this, to develop the appetite for reading and what reading 
brings, has been found by the teachers of the colored man to be a 
process of the greatest difficulty, demanding much time, skill, and 
patience. No mere primary school does this work in its pupils, to 
say nothing of character-building; and the public schools of the 
South, outside of a few cities, are as yet only primary schools of 
the crudest and most ineffective type. It is impossible that they 
should be anything else for years to come. I would not minify 
their value nor underrate them as civilizing agencies; but there is 
little danger of that. The tendency of the public mind, just 
now, is in the opposite direction, that of optimistic overestimate. 
I am profoundly convinced that if the public schools of the South 
were left to contend with their problem unaided, unsupplemented 
by missionary effort or national aid, they could by no means 
maintain the present status ; there would begin at once a course 
of moral and intellectual retrogression throughout that region. 

I am not blaming the South for the wretchedly inefficient char- 
acter of its schools. Insuperable reasons why they must be such 
are found in the poverty of the people, and the general conditions 
of a sparsely settled country, to say nothing of historical reasons. 
The South is making educational advance, especially in the way 
of public sentiment; but it must have help from without. And 
it is hard to understand the ignorance or the apathy which should 
lead any Northern man to question the duty of the nation as a 
whole to promptly extend such aid as it can to public education in 
the States of greatest illiteracy. Every consideration of common 
sense, prudence, justice, and public policy demands the enactment 
of the “ Blair Bill,” or an equivalent, at the earliest possible 
day. 

But it should not be supposed that the extending of national 
aid to public schools in the South will in the least diminish the 
need for missionary schools. It will multiply their possibilities 
and opportunities, as could easily be shown, but will relieve them 
of no responsibilities. It will make them more free to attend to 
their legitimate work. 

5. Experience forces the conclusion in all minds. conversant 
with the facts that the true policy of the missionary societies is 
that of concentration, the fostering of a few strong rather than 
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many weak institutions, the policy of growth inward and upward 
rather than that of lateral expansion. It is better to do a thor- 
ough and lasting work for even a few select minds than a super- 
ficial, temporary work for many average minds. There are in 
every strong, large school the inspiration of numbers and the 
stimulus which comes from seeing grade rise above grade, under 
the same roof, up to a reasonably finished product ; and one such 
school as Fisk University or Hampton Institute is worth a thou- 
sand little parish schools scattered here and there, valuable as 
they may be. 

The calls for help are many and wide-spread, and the tempta- 
tions to diffusion of effort are almost irresistible ; but wise stew- 
ardship demands that they be firmly resisted until the revenues of 
the societies are much larger than now. It is not right to starve 
the older children that new ones may be born. It is not right to 
hamper those institutions which have justified their existence, in 
order that experiments may be tried in new fields. 

6. Experience, furthermore, seems clearly to teach that the 
Southern negro should be educated in situ, not in the North, but 
among his own people. It has been a favorite theory with some 
warm friends of the negro that those who are to become the 
leaders of their race should be educated at the North, those at 
least who seek a college training. There is a show of force in the 
reasoning that they need to be got away from the low level of 
half-civilization in which they are born, and taken into a new 
atmosphere where the tonic elements of general thrift and general 
culture may constantly envelop them, and thus the keynote of 
their being be set to new ideals of life and action. Nevertheless, 
the theory is a fallacious one, at least from the missionary point 
of view. 

It is missionary policy to educate no man for his own sake 
merely, but for the sake of his future influence, his multiplicative 
value morally. Whatever, therefore, tends to destroy that multi- 
plicative power by throwing him out of sympathy with the more 
needy strata of his own people, creating a distance between him- 
self and them which he cannot bridge, is assuredly a blunder. 
And this seems to be the almost certain result of educating col- 
ored young men in Northern colleges. They acquire a Northern 
standard of living, as to material comforts and refinements, which 
they cannot easily bring themselves to lay aside. They aspire to 
become lawyers, or what not, at the North; or if they do return to 
their native region they cannot adapt themselves again to the 
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humble aspect of life there, and so are liable to become not sym- 
pathizing and wise helpers of their own race, but impracticable 
self-pitiers, counting themselves strangely neglected, and educa- 
tion an expensive delusion. 

It would be easy to array letters from colored graduates of 
Yale, Amherst, and other Northern colleges, which clearly verify 
the truth of what has just been said; and personal observation 
tells the same tale. This is not unaccountable by any means: 
but it stands in striking contrast with the greater devotion and 
self-sacrifice of hundreds who have received their training in the 
missionary schools south of Mason and Dixon’s line. It may, 
therefore, be pretty safely written that the farther northeast you 
carry a colored youth for his education, the less likely he is to be- 
come a successful helper and teacher of his race. 

7. There has been of late much interest in that new phase of 
educational method which has received the name of “ industrial 
education,” or, more accurately, “ manual training,” whose motto 
is “the brain and the hand.” 

Whatever may be thought of the value or practicability of this 
movement as related to our Northern common schools, there can 
be no doubt that it is full of promise for the colored youth of the 
South. The reorganized labor system of the South involves a 
sort of stratification of labor, the blacks forming the substratum 
and taking the heavier and more menial services, while the whites 
monopolize the upper strata of skilled labor, the trades, and even 
the factory spindles. The missionary schools are wise in seeking 
to graft the industrial feature into their work. (1.) Because it 
tends towards self-helpfulness, giving to the colored youth one 
means of bettering his own status as a laborer and for breaking 
down the color-line in labor. (2.) Because it puts manual labor 
on a new basis of honorable appreciation by placing it alongside 
of language and mathematics as a topic of systematic instruction, 
and also serves to check and prevent certain false views of the 
office of education which lead both black and white to look upon 
it as a means of living without work. (3.) Because whatever 
tends to make labor honorable, to yoke it with intelligence, and 
free it from unjust and false restrictions, tends to bring society 
and religion itself up to a higher plane of purity and fruitfulness. 
For the soul’s sake train the hand also. 

8. Toall familiar with the colored people it is evident that their 
intense sectarianism is one of the most inveterate obstacles to their 
moral elevation and religious enlightenment. The trouble lies 
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not in the fact that nearly all are nominally Methodists or Baptists, 
but in the parallel fact that their denominationalism is seldom a 
matter of understanding and intelligent choice, but rather of in- 
vincible prejudice and sheer partisanship. Colored Methodists 
and Baptists cannot work together peaceably, even in the patron- 
age of a public school; and one of the most trying hindrances of 
county school officers who have any interest in the educational 
welfare of the negro is found in these irreconcilable sectarian dif- 
ferences. It may not seem a natural conclusion, but it is doubtless 
a true one, that those Christian workers do the freedmen the 
most good who press their own ism least, preaching and teaching 
only the common elements of Christianity, and pressing, above all, 
for Christian morality and life. 

This has been, to a great extent, the policy of the American 
Missionary Association in past years, its aim being to make sound 
Christians rather than denominational proselytes. But it is to be 
feared that the push of an evidently rising denominational spirit 
among its constituency may do both it and the freedmen a harm. 
The waving of a denominational banner strikes prompt alarm 
into the hearts of the old sectarian leaders, and the result is a 
building of fences against the new and unfamiliar ism ; the chil- 
dren are largely withdrawn from our school, and our chief oppor- 
tunity is curtailed or lost. If we are too eager in this fishing for 
men we shall win no more than does the impetuous and impatient 
fisherman among the trout-brooks. 

And, further still, there is danger lest there be an over-haste 
for the multiplication of feeble mission churches, feeble in num- 
bers, feeble in power of self-support, and feeble in moral stead- 
fastness, — churches good to count in annual reports, but constant 
burdens on a lean treasury. Better one strong, living, Christian 
school, able to teach religion and pure morals seven days in the 
week, than a score of puny churches where a few listen to the 
preaching of the Word one day in the week, the scattered seed 
falling too often into soil which is past further tillage. 

9. It is but commonplace to assert, in closing, that the American 
people has before it the greatest opportunity and responsibility of 
modern times. This problem of preparing the American negro 
for the citizenship of earth and heaven is undoubtedly the most 
colossal which now lies upon this nation or any other nation. 
But there is every reason for good courage and hope in its prose- 
cution. But twenty short years have passed since its inception, 
and miracles have already been wrought. That any one should 
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fail to realize the great progress which has been made by the freed- 
men in these years must result somehow from the fact that we have 
all along been, and still are, expecting too much of the colored 
man, applying to him, unconsciously, tests which we do not apply 
to the white man, and asking results from our scattered labors 
such as we do not reap among our own race. 

It ought to be plain to even the most cautious and unsentimental 
mind that the Christian friends of the negro have reason to lift 
up their hearts and be glad. The instrumentalities are, indeed, 
incommensurate with so great a work, a work but well begun; 
but it is God’s work, the seal of his blessing is upon it, and we 
must still believe that “one with God is a majority.” 

Albert Salisbury. 


State NorMAt Scoot, WHITEWATER, WI. 





VICARIOUS SACRIFICE. 


Aut the works of God have a veil of mystery about them. 
Rightly, then, has Christian thought always held that there must 
be something unfathomable — a mystery that defies all speculation 
—in that grandest of God’s works, the redemption of man 
through Christ. But there is here a very important distinction to 
be made. While the mysteries of God may baffle our understand- 
ing, they ought not to be so presented as to offend the conscience. 
All the genuinely Christian theories of redemption have respected 
this distinction. They have not been framed in the interests of 
mere speculation curious to pry into what God has hidden. They 
have had a purely ethical motive, seeking to harmonize the God 
revealed in Christ with the God revealed by the human con- 
science. 

Even St. Anselm’s theory had that merit. It was an earnest 
and not altogether unsuccessful effort to present Redemption in a 
manner less shocking, ethically, than did the old doctrine of 
Origen and his successors who had described Christ’s sacrifice as 
essentially a bargaining with and over-reaching of the devil. But 
Anselm’s doctrine, although ethically a great advance upon the 
past, still left much to be desired; and hence there have been con- 
tinuous efforts at improvement. In the very last of them, the 
doctrine of Schleiermacher and Bushnell, the moral element has 
been made so much of, that the Scriptural ideas of atonement 
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and vicarious sacrifice seem to have sunk wholly out of sight. 
And so the deepest Christian thought still holds this great problem 
before it as one not quite solved. These brief notes claim to be 
nothing more than hints towards the solution to be desired. 

I. The nature of sacrifice. The sacrificial idea forms the 
very kernel of all religions; and always its essential meaning is 
that of yielding or spiritual surrender to the Divine Will. In the 
pagan religions this ever tends to degenerate into the conception 
of mere gifts or homage. But the entire ceremonial of Judaism 
was designed to keep alive the true meaning of sacrifice ; to teach 
that the gift was valueless save as a token of the yielding of the 
spirit. This was the significance of the shedding of blood with- 
out which there was no remission of sins, the flowing blood of the 
animal betokening the spiritual yielding of the worshiper ; also 
of the laying of the hands upon the victim ; of the typical death of 
the high priest within the veil; in fact, of almost every detail of 
Mosaic sacrifice. This, too, is the plain and incessant teaching 
of the Psalmist and the Prophets. Probably no one will doubt 
this; but if any one does, let him consult Bihr (“Symbolik d. 
Mos. Cultus,” ii. 192, 313, e¢ in al.) where the essential meaning 
of sacrifice as spiritual surrender is brought forth with great full- 
ness of proof, but with no insight into its true relations to the 
redemptive work of Christ. 

But this sacrificial surrender cf the spirit unto God was to man, 
by himself, impossible. And that chiefly for two reasons: (1.) 
Man is sinful; and sin is essentially rebellion, enmity towards 
God. The life of the very best is a dark struggle of self-will, 
with bright flashes of impulse toward surrender and pardon. 
(2.) Most important of all, the individual is but one member of a 
sinful organism, —a world always at enmity with God. He is 
more helpless than a soldier in a rebellious army, swept along by 
his organic connection with the whole, despite his own faint and 
wavering impulses towards surrender. He could not surrender 
save by dissevering his connection with the life of mankind. 

This impossibility is purely ethical. Man, by sinning, has vol- 
untarily brought himself into this condition where real surrender 
to the will of God is impossible. But both the justice and the 
love of God refuse to pardon him who continues in rebellion. 
Pardon under such circumstances would be a mockery; and every 
tender conscience would feel it as a curse rather than a blessing. 
Thus sin has brought a dead-lock, as it were, between the soul 
and the pardoning mercy of God. No human effort can re- 
move it. 
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A vague sense of this impossibility caused that deep undertone 
of sadness and despair so audible in the best life of paganism. 
It caused, also, every devout Jew to feel the insufficiency of his 
sacrificial system, and to look forward, with undefined longing, 
towards the Redemption that was yet to come. 

II. Christ came to make, as representative of the race, this 
sacrifice of surrender for us which we could not make for our- 
selves. (1.) All Scripture converges upon this description of 
Christ as representative of redeemed humanity. He is the Mes- 
siah, the King, and thus the representative of his people. He is 
the true, eternal High Priest ; and the functions of the high priest 
were always representative, especially in his going behind the veil 
to die sacrificially for the people. He is the Head of the church, 
the second Adam; in fact, there is hardly a Scriptural allusion to 
the Saviour that does not present Him in this representative ca- 
pacity. This, too, is the meaning of the mediatorial language ; 
for this the Son of God has become the Son of Man. 

(2.) He alone could make the true, perfect sacrifice of surren- 
der to God which was demanded. Consider, again, the two con- 
ditions which made this surrender impossible to a mere man. The 
first was individual sinfulness ; but Christ was sinless; tempted at 
all points as we are, He yielded himself absolutely to the will of 
God. The second was the organic connection of the individual with 
a sinful, rebellious race ; but from this connection Christ was ab- 
solved by his divine origin ; He comes into contact with the race 
only of his own will, and then only in the capacity of its Re- 
deemer: He was made subject unto death —that most universal 
mark of humanity — only through his own desire of making the 
most absolute yielding of himself to the will of God. 

III. This sacrifice becomes ours, through acceptance of Christ 
and acquiescence in his redemptive work. And here we come to 
the very heart of the problem. Can we here also justify, ethic- 
ally, the Christian doctrine that the act of one person is the 
ground of pardon and salvation for all others? I answer that we 
can, if we keep firm hold of the conception of sacrifice as sur- 
render. And not otherwise. It is not, to the unbiased human 
conscience, ethically possible that the guilt of one man should be 
removed by the punishment of another innocent one ; or that guilt 
pardoned in this way might not just as well be pardoned without 
any punishment whatsoever. But it is in accord with all principles 
of morality that the surrender of the leader, the representative, 
should be treated as the surrender of all those who accept his 
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leadership and trust themselves to the efficacy of his surrendering 
act. 

We may go even farther, and say that a true sacrificial surren- 
der could not be brought about otherwise than in some such 
vicarious way. For the very essence of surrender is not action 
but acquiescence. The sense of personal merit, of power and 
striving, is hostile to it. We approach it only as we trustfully ac- 
cept what has been done for us by Christ. A vicarious sacrifice, 
then, so far from being a moral difficulty, is the very one demanded 
by the very nature of things. 

IV. The agency of faith in the redemptive work. St. An- 
selm’s theory of atonement as penal substitution leaves this wholly 
in the dark. If Christ has borne the infinite penalty of human 
sins in order to clear the guilty, what else can be demanded of 
man? But if our doctrine is true, then faith is just what the 
Christian church has always held it to be, —a supremely essen- 
tial factor in the plan of redemption. Faith in Christ is that 
impulse of acceptance and acquiescence through which his act 
of sacrificial surrender becomes our own. Without that the 
sacrifice of the Cross would be as of little avail to us as the sur- 
render of a general to those who refused to own his leadership. 
Thus faith justifies, not in the sense of making righteous, but as 
putting us in that position where pardon is possible, since we are 
no ionger rebels but at peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Here, then, the two great factors of the Christian sys- 
tem — Christ’s sacrifice and justifying faith — fit into each other 
with absolute precision, as they never have done quite accurately 
heretofore in Christian theology. 

These brief notes give but an outline. They do not pretend to 
fathom all the mysteries of their great theme. Heaven forbid the 
insolence of such an assumption! Doubtless the divine agencies 
of the Cross are working on through the centuries in many ways 
that are hardly perceptible to our dim eyes — much less are capa- 
ble of being put into the lifeless formulas of speculation. Never- 
theless, all the interests of Christian thought and life do demand 
one thing. That is, more light upon the relations between the 
doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice and the moral intuition of man- 
kind. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF TRUTH. 


From the lowest to the highest torms of sentient life there is 
the increase, more or less gradual, of one element, the degree of 
which in any class or individual marks its place in the scale of 
being. This element is consciousness. It is this that distinguishes 
a merely sentient organism from one that is informed by intelli- 
gence and discriminating choice. A higher degree of this quality 
distinguishes the man from the brute, the more developed man 
from the less developed, the mature man from the infant. 

The individual consciousness of man extends itself in personal 
relations on the one hand toward human society, and on the other 
toward a personality, in dependence upon whom and in whom he 
lives and moves and has his being. This threefold consciousness, 
embracing self, human society, and God, has been fully realized 
only in one unique individual, the Saviour of the world. But 
men may progressively realize it through response to the spirit 
working in them and through the discipline of life. This is the 
evolution of truth. And the object of this essay will be to outline 
some of the principles which promote, govern, and limit it. 

The evolution of doctrine and of life from the data furnished 
by Christianity has been of such vast significance as very much 
to overshadow the study of the development that preceded and 
led up to it. But it is hardly necessary to say that the subject 
is studied under great disadvantages from this limited point of 
view. The revelation that came by Jesus Christ did not appeal to 
men as a thing absolutely new, or as a solitary episode in the 
world’s history, but as a continuation with new and important 
factors. He who revealed himself as the Light was not now for 
the first time in the world. He was the visible manifestation, the 
incarnation of the conscience or moral reason, “ the light” that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. True, the kingdom 
of heaven was represented as springing from a new germ of truth, 
but this was planted in, and derived its sustenance from, an old 
soil that had been prepared by ages of growth and decay for its 
reception. It was to grow as other things had grown in a like 
soil, subject to limitations and hostile influences; and it was to 
reach maturity only through successive modifications, and end- 
lessly varied responses to an equally varied environment. 

If, then, we study the history of the growth of ethics with a 
view to discover by what steps conscious morality and religion 
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were reached under heathen civilizations, we ought to come upon 
some general principles which will throw light upon the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine and life. 

The consideration which seems to me to afford the true starting- 
point is this. Morals, regarded as a human product, have been 
the result of two main lines of influence. First, we find in the 
human organism the deposit of a potential morality ; or to state 
it in other words, conditions favorable to the development of mo- 
rality. Second, we find a varied environment by means of which 
these conditions bring forth actual morality. As the result of 
these two influences we have diversity growing, as it were, upon 
a stem of uniformity. The stem may be said to be an intuition 
that, among the many incentives to conduct which take their rise 
in our emotional being, some tend to produce a higher, or more 
satisfactory self, and ought to lead ; while others tend to the 
encouragement of a lower self, and ought to be subordinated. 
But while there is no question about the underlying uniformity, 
it is a mistake to regard the original deposit as absolutely uni- 
form. It varies just as intellectual endowments vary. It fur- 
nishes those original impulses toward diversity that are further 
modified and shaped by environment. 

Of the cause or causes of these variations we have, physically 
speaking, no knowledge. In the words of Professor Huxley, 
“Species have been evolved by variation, a natural process, the 
laws of which are for the most part unknown, aided by the sub- 
ordinate action of natural selection.” Professor Huxley, it is 
true, may have intended by the phrase “ natural process” to re- 
strict the realm within which we are to seek for the origin of va- 
riations. But the efficiency of nature is certainly a part of natural 
process, though physical laws do not in any way explain it to us. 
And originating efficiency pervades the universe as mind pervades 
the human body. Professor Huxley’s general principle is stated, 
in a form more closely related to our subject, by Bagehot: “ The 
cause of types must be something outside the tribe acting on 
something within. . . . But what that something [within] is I do 
not know that any one can in the least explain.” } 

The study of the action of environment upon this unexplained 
originating factor becomes, therefore, a large part of the science 
of history, just as the study of soils, plant food, and climatic con- 
dition becomes a large part of agriculture. 

“The morals of men,” it has been said, “are more governed by 
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their pursuits than by their opinions.” This very broad state- 
ment of a limited truth is specially applicable to the earliest 
stages of moral evolution. Morality exists in the beginning not 
in an abstract but in a concrete form. The sentiment of duty at- 
taches itself to some particular person or interest. Right action 
is obedience or faithfulness to that person or interest. We have 
reason to believe that this feeling existed first toward the head of 
the family, extending, in a modified way, to all the members of it ; 
and that in this we have the germ of that which, in the highest 
form, expresses itself as “loving the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and thy neighbor as thyself.” The expansion of this earli- 
est, restricted form of duty was the outcome of changed circum- 
stances. And if we follow Sir Henry Maine in tracing the 
growth of the family through successive aggregations into the 
gens, the tribe, and the commonwealth, we can recognize in the 
sentiment of loyalty and patriotism the moral relations of the 
family carried to a higher stage. 

In the course of expansion, however, these have become in some 
respects changed. Each new aggregation has made life somewhat 
more complex. It has multiplied the relations of the individual, 
and, to some extent, differentiated responsibilities. The duty of 
one man is not the same as that of another. As this elaboration 
goes on, a foundation is laid for a great step forward in moral 
evolution. When duty has embodied itself in forms so unlike 
that the morality of one man seems to be the immorality of an- 
other, thinking minds take naturally to investigating the subject 
for the purpose of finding a principle common to both forms of 
activity ; and this is the beginning of morality apprehended as a 
quality of mind, or governing principle, in distinction from a par- 
ticular form of service. The performance of this task, simple as 
it may seem to us, could not in the first instance have been the 
work of an ordinary mind. He who first questioned the finality 
of the concrete forms of virtue, and essayed to teach it as a prin- 
ciple, must have been a great man, —a revealer of truth. 

But no demonstration is needed to show that this earliest gen- 
eralization would of necessity be a narrow one. Some one form 
of virtue, like loyalty to the state, would be paramount, and other 
virtues, so far as they had come into view, would be subordinated 
to this. That is, they would be emphasized or depressed just to 
that degree which the interests of the leading virtue seemed to 
require. Thus an ideal would be formed from a specific type of 
virtuous living ; and this would differ greatly from another, per- 
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haps equally true, ideal, the abstract of a society fashioned by dif- 
ferent outward conditions. This thought has been admirably stated 
by Lecky: “ Although it cannot be said that any virtue is the neg- 
ative of another, it is undoubtedly true that virtues are naturally 
grouped according to principles of affinity or congruity, which are 
essential to the unity of the type. The heroical, the amiable, the 
industrial, the intellectual virtues form in this manner distinct 
groups ; and in some cases the development of one group is in- 
compatible, not indeed with the existence, but with the promi- 
nence of others.” 1 In early ages the heroic or military type would 
in most cases be the prevailing one. 

Again we have to observe that, considered as an ideal, this well- 
defined type is imperfect, not simply because it is the reflex of a 
partially developed or specialized society, but, further, because it 
is the outcome of a generalization and of an abstraction. The 
principles that have been formulated are a deduction, not from ail, 
but only from some, of a variety of actions performed under a 
variety of circumstances. They are, therefore, only approxima- 
tions to the truth, which may be derived from the facts already 
evolved. In the case of a stationary environment, therefore, 
moral progress is possible, for the abstract morality, if it gain 
the attention of many individuals, is subjected to the test of a 
wider circle of social facts by the effort to embody it in actual 
life. And this effort brings to light the necessity of an expansion 
of that ideal of virtue that once seemed sufficiently complete. 

But where there is also change of external environment the 
process may be greatly accelerated. When a nation that has 
been absorbed in the struggle for existence emerges at length into 
a season of calm weather, so that it is able to develop the arts and 
manners of peace, or when it has in the course of conflict pene- 
trated other nations, and either absorbed them or established per- 
manent communications with them, the way is opened for a great 
expansion of life and thought. New relations arise to which the 
old principles must somehow be adjusted ; and a morality of far 
wider comprehensiveness and deeper insight is possible. This 
change of circumstances does not, however, alter the process. It 
only quickens it, and adds new materials. We may, I think, lay 
it down as a fundamental principle that it is only when reason 
and experience interact freely upon each other that a normal prog- 
ress in morality is possible. 

When life has widened and multiplied its relations, and the in- 
1 History of European Morals, i, 153. 
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sufficiency of its standards has been laid bare by some mind of 
exceptional moral insight, it is likely to be the case that some one 
thought, out of many that balanced each other in the discourse of 
the great man, the revealer of incompleteness, will be seized upon 
and pressed to an isolated and one-sided development. This 
thought may be a truth, but in its one-sidedness it is also an un- 
truth. Most of the great ideas that have slowly embodied them- 
selves in a higher morality have made their entrance into the world 
in this one-sided fashion. Thus when the traditional answer given 
to the question, “ Who is my neighbor?” first under the family 
and then under the municipality, had become too narrow for the 
enlarged conceptions of Greece, the Cynics were ready with one 
that, properly modified, was true enough, but unmodified made 
society impossible. They proclaimed themselves citizens of the 
universe. But this was not enough. Carried away by the gran- 
deur and novelty of their conception, they further declared, and 
with greater emphasis, that they were not morally citizens of the 
state which had hitherto commanded their allegiance. Thus 
through the reactions of conflict the positive principle of race 
sympathy and responsibility was almost lost sight of in the effort 
to establish the negative and false position that municipal patriot- 
ism was a prejudice, and love of the city an immoral sentiment. 
From a purely logical point of view their position was by no 
means contemptible. Their positive principle was a broad and 
inspiring truth. Whatever interfered with its realization could 
easily be made to appear as the dictate of selfishness; and every 
modification of it might be demonstrated to be a base surrender 
to lower principles. Not, therefore, in the speculative reason, but 
by means of the inducting faculty applied to actual life was the 
correction of their fallacy to be sought. Only when it was rec- 
ognized that practicability is a legitimate source of truth, and that 
there is a natural law of limitation in human affairs that is as 
sacred as any other law, could their great idea stand in any normal 
relation to society. Socrates, their intellectual father, had fully 
recognized and emphasized this law as a fundamental fact, while 
he insisted on the inductive method as an indispensable organ of 
truth. At a later day, the Stoics illustrated this method in a truer 
development of the Cynic idea. They accepted the larger thought 
as to human relations. They affirmed the brotherhood of all man- 
kind. But they, at the same time, studied life in its actual de- 
velopments for the modification and correction of their general 
principles. Defective, therefore, as Stoicism was, in its non- 
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recognition of good in the emotional nature, its conception of a 
jus naturalis —a moral order, to be discovered by studying actual 
life — was a truth of the first importance. It gained the accep- 
tance of the ripest minds of its own age, and became fixed in the 
thought of the world by its adoption as the fundamental postulate 
of Roman law. 

So much for the progressive factors in moral evolution. We 
must now turn to the other side of the process, and study that ele- 
ment which makes for permanency. The preservation of type is 
no less essential to development than the progressive principle of 
variation. Nothing in moral education is more justly emphasized 
than the necessity of fixed principles. For as in all physical 
nature the tendency to variation exposes the type and the organ- 
ism to degeneration, so also in the moral sphere the mutability of 
moral conceptions is rightly esteemed their weakness. The most 
vulnerable point of any growing thing is that where growth, 
change, is going on most rapidly; and until the vital powers 
begin to be exhausted, the weakest period of life is that of the 
most rapid growth. It is dangerous to stimulate this function 
overmuch. To repress it altogether is to defeat the ends of exist- 
ence. The conviction that progress must be continually aimed at 
and labored for is, therefore, a dangerous possession if it blind us 
to the equally important principle that stability in our moral con- 
ceptions is the indispensable condition of moral survival. 

This latter necessity has, in the past, been far more generally 
recognized and consciously acted upon than the former. Sir 
Henry Maine affirms that the idea of progress which is so promi- 
nent an element in our moral creed at the present day is not 
an ordinary but a distinctly exceptional phenomenon in human 
thought.!_ Mr. Grote takes the same view; and Mr. Bagehot 
says: “Our habitual instructors, our ordinary conversation, our 
inevitable and ineradicable prejudices, tend to make us think that 
‘Progress’ is the normal fact in human society, —the fact which 
we should expect to see ; the fact which we should be surprised if 
we did not see. But history refutes this. The ancients had no. 
conception of progress; they did not so much as reject the idea ;. 
they did not even entertain it.” ? 

The same writer has given a further development to this thought,. 
in showing that the one great necessity of ancient nations was the 
formation of that which he calls “a cake of custom,” a firmly 

1 Ancient Law, ii. 22, 23. 
2 Physics and Politics, p. 41. 
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cemented organization, by which individuals should be held to- 
gether and enabled to move in the conflicts of life as one man. 
What the woody fibre is to the tree, that the cake of custom was 
to nations that held their own in the world. Toward this end, 
therefore, all progress during the earliest ages of growth tended. 
In this it found its satisfaction and termination. Families and 
groups of families that did not succeed in this did not succeed at 
all. Natural selection made an end of them. 

What we may gather from history, then, is this. Every nation 
had an age of progress, at some time in the past, during which 
it achieved this first and most difficult step. But, having accom- 
plished this, its progress was, generally speaking, arrested. In 
other words, the next most difficult thing after forming the cake 
of custom was to break it. And as existence was possible within 
the limits of this custom-formed organization, and exceedingly 
hazardous outside of it, everything tended to confirm and petrify 
ideas in specific forms. This fact of early history, which throws 
so much light on political development, is equally instructive in 
the study of morals and religion. 

The same pressure of external circumstances that made men 
politically unprogressive made them at the same time religiously 
so. In fact, the two spheres were in early ages one. Government 
lived by religious sanctions. It found in these the one effective 
agency for controlling the eccentric tendencies of rude men, and 
the one cohesive principle by which it could hold them together. 
The head of the ancient family was invested with authority and 
sanctity not simply or chiefly as its progenitor. He was above all 
things else its king and priest. The power with which the imagi- 
nation invested him and the sense of duty which fastened itself 
upon him had an almost purely religious origin. When he ceased 
by death to be the priest of the family he became its god. At 
a later date, when families sprung from a common ancestor be- 
came united as a gens, a tribe, or a city, there was no essential 
change in this primitive conception, though there was an exten- 
sion of it. The chief of the tribe, the king of the city, was still 
the priest. Divinity hedged him about. He had no need of ma- 
terial force; he had neither army nor treasury; but, sustained 
by a faith that had a powerful influence over the mind, his au- 
thority was sacred and inviolable. So also was the whole system 
of things. The king, no less than the people whom he ruled, was 
fixed in the iron grasp of beliefs consecrated by the adhesion of 
1 The Ancient City. By Fustel De Coulanges. 
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untold generations. It is easy to see how under such a régime 
the ordinary sense of duty would be called forth solely in defense 
of that which was inherited, that which was known to be ancient. 
Innovation was an act of impiety not for a moment to be tol- 
erated. It demanded more than opposition; there must be ex- 
piation, lest the anger of the gods should fall on the city that 
permitted the man of ideas to live. 

How this inviolable order came to be broken through and finally 
superseded in the case of Greece and Rome is one of the most 
deeply interesting stories the world has to tell. But we cannot 
enter upon it here. As to the process, it may be said in a general 
way that the irrepressible originality of the Greek mind repre- 
sents the internal initiating factor, and that the Roman conquest 
was the most prominent among the external. The general out- 
come of it was free thought underneath an external respect for 
the observances of state religion. 

The uses made of this liberty were as various as are the ten- 
dencies of human nature, but in the diversity there were certain 
well-defined currents. With that great stream of tendency that 
swept toward sensuality we have nothing to do. This was the 
plunge into degeneration and extinction that ever waits the break- 
ing-up of a society that has leaned hard on external supports. 
What we are concerned with is the career of those vital principles 
that worked the disintegration of the old order. 

Before Socrates, it has been said, “men never thought of a 
duty except as a command of the ancient gods.” He separated 
morals from religion, by teaching that the principle of duty is in 
the human mind, and that the concrete forms of duty must be 
ascertained by a diligent study of the relations of actual life. 
This separation was progressively wrought out during five centu- 
ties. In the course of it some few minds tried to keep their hold 
on religion by elevating the conception of it to correspond with an 
expanding morality. But for the most part religion remained 
stationary, while ethics developed away from and in antagonism 
to it. 

In the enthusiasm of a new intellectual life philosophers were 
confident of the ability of man to stand alone. The established 
conception of the gods was so far below their apprehension of the 
ideal man as to seem hopelessly out of relation to it. But as 
thought and life moved on it became more and more evident that 
morality could not stand alone, — that its truths, though elevating 
and unmistakable, were, without God, things separated from the 
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vital element of the universe. Stoicism had moral and intellec- 
tual treasures of great value. Epicureanism had the same. But 
somehow both were like cleverly constructed machines that will 
not work. The stream of energy that moves the world could not 
be made to enter them. . 

Then, when it was clearly seen that morality without religion is 
morality without life, a seeking after God ensued. Men began to 
search diligently among the ruins of their old conceptions for some 
germinal grain of truth that might be quickened in the embrace 
of a higher morality, some forgotten and overlaid spring of the 
water of life that should make the empty veins of their ethical 
systems throb again. By the idealization of popular conceptions 
their poets labored to construct a God that should satisfy the con- 
ditions of their higher human creed. “ As regards the educated 
classes,” says Uhlhorn, “ we may perhaps come to this conclusion : 
faith in the gods of the old religions had disappeared. . . . The 
majority substituted a kind of monotheism. They imagined some- 
thing godlike above the gods, a divine first principle, or at least 
they had a presentiment of this without clearly discerning it, and 
especially without being able definitely to distinguish it from the 
world. This dissolving polytheism led naturally to pantheism.” ! 
But all was unsatisfactory. The cry of earnest seekers after 
religious truth in that period was like that of some bewildered 
souls in our own age : — 

“T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 


Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


“T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


And this attitude of mind, this hungering and thirsting after a 
God of righteousness, this exacting moral sense, refusing to be fed 
with shams, was of all things in that proud old Roman world the 
rarest and the most precious. For this was the condition of a 
higher type of humanity. It was the gaping matrix into which 
was to fall a germ of spiritual life prepared and watched over by 
that God who seeks men while they are seeking Him. 

What Greco-Roman culture with all its philosophy and poetry 
could not produce for itself, that it was ready to receive. So hum- 


1 Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, p. 51. 
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ble had it become in its need that, while conquering the world, it 
could stoop to ask a religion from any nation that had anything 
satisfactory to offer. The earnestness and depth of this feeling 
is powerfully manifested in the zeal with much multitudes devoted 
themselves to the severely ascetic discipline of the god Mithras. 
This was a progressive cult with many degrees of consecration. 
Its disciplines included the rack, horrors, flagellations, standing 
and lying in ice and snow sometimes for twenty days at a time. 
“They were so severe, that many lost their lives in them. Yet 
great numbers, including nobles, and even emperors, pressed for- 
ward for the privilege of becoming warriors of Mithras.” ? 

Not less remarkable was the attitude of many toward the re- 
ligion of a people who beyond all others were the objects of hatred 
and contempt. The Jews, with the synagogue and the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament, were established in almost every 
city of the empire, and around them had gathered many who rec- 
ognized, in the God of the moral law, the prophets, and the 
psalms, that which they were seeking. In these, the proselytes of 
the gate, “devout persons,” as they are called in the New Testa- 
ment, we have the first indications of the new type that is to be. 
This is the true Israel accepting the higher and purer thought of 
God enshrined in Judaism, and ready for the fuller revelation 
of Christianity. Their position is unique. They do not become 
Jews. They reject just that part of Judaism that Christ rejected ; 
and they assimilate, by the selective instinct of normal spiritual 
wants, just those elements that the Old Testament has in common 
with the New. The beginnings of things are apt to be obscure. 
They are often small and therefore overlooked as insignificant. 
But they are of all things the most important. It will, therefore, 
be worth our while to study this phenomenon, that we may un- 
derstand, so far as may be, the nature of the adjustments that 
produced it. Let us scrutinize first the want that is to be met. 

The thought of the age had, as we have seen, worked itself 
free from polytheism. It had achieved a speculative monotheism. 
But in the process it had emptied the thought of God of almost 
every characteristic. He was the all-pervading and most ador- 
able essence of things; the energy and life of the world. But 
the face of this imposing idealization was a blank. It had nei- 
ther eyes to behold nor ears to hear. It was a god afar off 
and not a god near at hand. It was as difficult to associate it 
with morality as with the love and joy and sorrow of the human 
1 Uhlhorn, p. 324. 
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heart. Every effort to reach a conception that brought God near 
to the creature seemed the destruction of the greater thought, and 
a return to the little gods of polytheism. This insurmountable 
difficulty led Varro, “the most learned of the Romans,” to assume 
the necessity of three kinds of religion, — one for the poets, an- 
other for the philosophers, and a third for the people. How did 
Judaism solve this problem ? 

Did it disclose a deity in whom there were no conflicting at- 
tributes? On the contrary, it offered a conception of God made 
up of those very elements that the philosophers and poets of 
heathendom had deemed mutually exclusive. It proclaimed one 
God, the infinite, all-embracing power, the comprehensive intelli- 
gence of the universe, who is at the same time the intimate of 
every human soul. The Hebrew prophets made no effort to har- 
monize these conceptions. The difficulties that beset the philoso- 
phers had for them no existence. They not only affirmed these 
antithetical aspects of the divine character without qualification or 
explanation, but they continually associated them in the most 
startling contrasts. 

“ Thus saith the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy; I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” “Thus saith 
the Lord, the heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool. 
Where is the house that ye build me? and where is the place of 
my rest? For all these things hath my hand made ; and all these 
things have been, saith the Lord: but to this man will I look, even 
to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth at 
my word.” The exaltation of God does not make Him oblivious of 
the thoughts and motives of the heart. ‘ The Lord is in his holy 
temple ; the Lord’s throne is in heaven: His eyes behold, his eye- 
lids try the children of men.” He is above all things the author, 
the upholder, and the embodiment of morality. He and He alone 
represents the highest ideal of righteousness possible to the con- 
ception of man. Where, then, shall we say was the relief? Is 
ignoring the difficulty equivalent to a solution of it? Isaac 
Taylor, in allusion to this antithetical characteristic of Hebrew 
theology, truly remarks: “ The theistic affirmations that are scat- 
tered throughout the books of the Old Testament are not suscep- 
tible of a synthetic adjustment by any rule of logical distribu- 
tion.” ! The relief, therefore, does not lie altogether in the results. 
Let us, then, look at the method. 


1 The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry. 
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Let us make the hypothesis that the secret of the power and 
sufficiency of this religion lies in the fact that its methods are so 
adjusted to the human consciousness as to produce conviction, — 
conviction with regard to truths which by different methods had 
been and could be grasped only speculatively. 1 am aware that 
there is nothing novel in this supposition. It underlies an expla- 
nation of the problem with which we have been made familiar ; 
namely, that the power of the prophets resides primarily in the 
tone of absolute authority which they assumed, as the direct and 
irresponsible mouthpieces of God. But in this, it seems to me, 
we have been in the habit of stopping short in the application of 
a true principle. Authority was nothing new in the ancient 
world. The very substratum and essence of society was, as we 
have seen, absolutism in the name of God. The Jews had no 
more of it than others. The free spirit of inquiry that had made 
a place for itself in the Greek mind had been achieved after a 
prolonged conflict against this authority. It, like freedom in all 
ages, had been bought with a great price. It had come through 
much tribulation. To ascribe the power of the prophets, in an 
age of free thought, to this source, therefore, is simply to refer it 
to a chance in the intellectual oscillations of the time. In ac- 
cordance with the law of reaction, we must say, minds that had 
become weary of their liberty were thrown back into the arms of 
that special form of absolutism that presented itself at the op- 
portune moment. In a word, to magnify this element of author- 
ity in the production of the phenomena before us is to obscure 
that which is distinctive by preoccupying the mind with that 
which is not. 

That the utterances of the prophets were authoritative while 
those of the philosophers were hesitating is without question an 
important fact. But this is not the contrast that carries us to the 
root of the matter. What we want to find out is, wherein lies 
the essential difference between the authority of the higher He- 
brew faith, and that of the lower organized religions from which 
the thought of this age had won its freedom? To find this we 
must make a further hypothesis. It shall be this: The difference 
between these two authorities is to be found in the sources from 
which they respectively originate. The absolutism brought to 
bear on the soul by a humanly organized religion is from an ex- 
ternal source. That of the prophets proceeds from within. What 
Socrates did for morality by transferring the seat of it from the 
external authority of priests to the soul itself, that the Hebrew 
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prophets did for theology when they found God within them. 
The Greek thinkers had applied the principles of a subjective 
philosophy to the first department, but not to the second. God 
was to them something external, to be reached, if at all, by a 
synthesis of their fragments of truth in a region external to the 
human soul. ‘In no Greek writer, in none anterior to the diffu- 
sion of the gospel, are there to be found any rudiments whatever 
—any mere fragments, however small —of that life of the soul 
toward God, and of that divine correspondence with man, which in 
every psalm, in every page of the prophets, shines, burns, rules 
with force.” } 

The inspired Hebrew, equally with the Greek philosopher, as- 
sumes that God in his absolute essence is unknowable and unap- 
prozchable. “Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is as high as 
heaven ; what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know?” “Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high: I 
cannot attain unto it.” But the human spirit may be known, and 
God may be known through it. “Thou shalt find him if thou 
seek for him with all thy heart and with all thy soul.” In so far 
as the soul becomes truly conscious of itself, just to that extent 
may it become conscious of its relations to God and of his rela- 
tions to it. This is not to make the human soul the measure of 
God. It can know only in part. It is partially developed. It 
reaches out and becomes conscious, now on this side, and now on 
that. God, therefore, while He can be known truly, can be known 
only in parts, — manifoldly. Aspects of his character as related to 
the growing human soul may be progressively apprehended. Here, 
then, we have a theological method that is not divorced from the 
ethical method. The one cannot outgrow the other. God is dis- 
covered where morality has been discovered, — in the soul of man. 
** Know thyself” is the starting point of theology as of ethics. 

But at this point we may be challenged. How can the soul of 
man be the authority for the existence of a being external to it- 
self, of which it has no outward sensible evidence? Can a God 
known in the soul be authoritatively declared as a God distinct 
from the soul? Have we any evidence of an externality other 
than that with which our senses make us acquainted? We cer- 
tainly have. We have no ground for our belief in the existence 
of the outside, material world, except we assume the truth of the 
mind itself. And this same mind obliges us to assume, also, an 


1 The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry, p. 312. 
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objective world distinct from the things of sense, —a not-ourselves 
on the side of the unseen, the unheard, the untouched, —an ex- 
ternality extending toward the source from whence all energy 
flows. 

What the nature of this objective power may be, or what rela- 
tions we sustain to it, neither the senses, nor the logical faculty 
working upon data which the senses afford, can clearly make 
known to us. Inferences, probabilities, bear the mind powerfully, 
now in one direction and now in another, and the result is a maze, 
in which personality melts into pantheism. Yet from out this 
pantheistic maze personality still haunts us. Look squarely at it, 
there is nothing. Turn from it, and the Eternal is there again 
bending over us and moving us. But where the intellect fails, 
there the concentrated rays of a quickened moral consciousness 
give light. The dark track of causation is illuminated, and we are 
face to face with a Personality touching ours. As a God afar off we 
could, through the logical faculty, know of Him. But through the 
medium of the moral consciousness we know Him. We know 
Him as a voice crying in the wilderness of our hearts, “ Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord.” 

The prophets heard this voice as no other men ever had; and it 
was a fire within them till they proclaimed it to others. To open 
this living way between God and man is the distinctive office of 
the prophet. He does not try to exhibit the Almighty to the eyes 
of the logical reason. He does not prescribe external moulds into 
which the thought of Him must be run. He declares and strives 
to draw out in others that witness for the truth which, from the 
side of God, is forever pressing its claims in the face of conflicting 
influences, both inward and outward. ‘ Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord and bow myself before the high God? Shall I 
come before Him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” 
There speaks the very spirit of heathen religion. It is the voice 
of the unenthralled worshiper seeking the direction of a humanly 
organized infallibility. How does the prophet answer it? “ He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” 

It is not easy to define inspiration, perhaps it is unwise to tiy to 
define it. But in the prophets of the Hebrew Scriptures we have 
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the thing itself. In these writers the consciousness of God realizes 
itself to a degree which is absolutely unique. They know God. 
Their utterances are their experiences. He has spoken in their 
souls. They see clearly and with certainty that which others have 
beheld. only vaguely. And as the scattered, incoherent thoughts 
of a mind that has sought in vain the solution of an intellectual 
problem rush together and become organic at the touch of a true 
explanation, so the ineffectual reachings of the mind after God 
are merged in conviction through the sincere, unsophisticated 
utterances of souls in which God has truly manifested himself. 
In the inspiration of the prophets there is nothing contrary to 
nature. It is simply nature at its highest. It is the prophetic 
embodiment of the new creature, — of the new type which strug- 
gles for supremacy. 

One of the greatest possible mistakes is often made by those 
who attempt to apply the principles of evolution to the Hebrew 
literature, when they assume the utterances of the prophets to 
have been merely the outcome of the national consciousness. It 
is the blunder of those who in the physical world have tried to 
make antecedently known factors account for everything. The 
prophets cannot be thus accounted for. More than elsewhere 
that element in human evolution which initiates variation, that 
mysterious, separate, transcendental power that comes into the 
world like a spirit from another realm, manifested itself in the 
Hebrew prophet. - 

In other literatures there is abundant evidence of process. But 
for more than a thousand years the Hebrew poetry, without pass- 
ing through any known period of infancy or of decline, up to the 
close of the prophetic record, keeps unchanged its tone of lofty 
isolation. From the very beginning the prophets are a higher 
element, unique in the nation, unique in the history of the world. 
Anticipating, as they do, in the rudest ages, the latest results of 
social development, they are an inexplicable enigma to those who 
fail to recognize the reality and the greatness of the creative 
factor in evolution. ‘ Where,” asks Dean Church, in speaking of 
the Psalms, “in those rough, cruel days did they come from, 
those piercing, lightning-like gleams of strange, spiritual truth, 
those magnificent outlooks over the kingdom of God, those rap- 
tures at his presence and his glory, those wonderful disclosures of 
self-knowledge, those pure outpourings of the love of God?” 
Where, indeed, but from God himself? It is vain to look in the 
contemporaneous life for their sources. It is useless to try to 
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bridge the moral chasm that separates them from the Book of 
Judges. They are out of relation to the historic development of 
the nation. They are at an immeasurable height above it. As 
Christ was above his generation, so were the men who uttered these 
thoughts above theirs. 

Assuming now that a higher element has entered the world, an 
element which we may call G'od-consciousness, our next inquiry 
shall be as to its career. What,from an evolutional point of 
view, ought this to be? Let us briefly gather up our postulates 
with regard to its nature. Moral consciousness came to the human 
race as a gift. The inspired outbursts of the prophets in God- 
consciousness are of the same nature. We know nothing of an 
antecedent process that can fully account for either. Whether 
there has been such a process of intermediate causation or not 
the conclusion as to the origin of this higher element is the same. 
It is in no sense the achievement of the human mind. It is from 
God. Secondly, moral consciousness, as given to the race, is of 
the nature of a talent to be improved. So, also, is the God- 
consciousness. 

The recognition of God in the soul may be confined to par- 
ticular moments or crises in the experiences of men, or it may be 
extended as a habit to the whole life. It may be intensely real or 
it may be vague and shadowy. It may be a narrow consciousness, 
the outcome of a narrow life, or it may be a constantly widening, 
progressively comprehensive knowledge of God, embracing ele- 
ments contributed from every department of thought and activity. 
Whether it shall be this or that —the transient or the abiding, 
the clearly defined or the shadowy, the narrow or the expansive — 
will depend, in part, upon what is done for a man through original 
endowment and environment; but it will also depend upon what 
he does for himself. What comes to him without effort is blessed 
only in and through effort of his own. ‘“ Whosoever hath, to him 
shall be given.” 

Effort, as related to the consciousness of God, reaches out in 
three directions, corresponding to man’s threefold consciousness. 
There must be intellectual, social, spiritual activity. There must 
be doctrine, life, and communion with God. This last-mentioned 
activity, which includes prayer, is dependent on the other two for 
its health. Just as nerve force in the physical organism is de- 
pendent upon the muscular and alimentary systems, so our per- 
sonal relations to God are normal in proportion as thought and 
social intercourse are normal. Or, to put it in another but cognate 
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form, the truest consciousness of God can be attained only when 
reason and experience react freely upon each other in the applica- 
tion and development of the inspired writings. 

When reason acts alone, and assumes to present to the intellect 
in an absolute systematic form those intuitions of God that have 
come to us clothed in the lofty utterances of the prophets, it falls 
into error as certainly as when it commits itself to independent 
theorizing in any other department. A metaphysical theology 
that strives to translate the figures of revelation into the terms of 
a scientific dialect arrives at substantially the same results that 
the unaided reason attained under paganism. The tendency is 
always to some form of pantheism or dualism. This is not the 
fault of the data, nor the fault of the reason; it is the result of a 
false method,— of the application of reason to the working-out 
of problems which it cannot by itself master. 

What, then, are the results arrived at by the true method, — 
that which, consciously or unconsciously, bends from logic to the 
necessities of human life? Do we reach a perfected final system 
by its use? We certainly do not, any more than in the develop- 
ment of morals. The systematized form in the one case as in the 
other is only an approximation to the truth. It is necessarily one- 
sided, because it bears the impress of the imperfectly developed so- 
ciety to the wants of which it is adapted. Those who have framed 
systems of practical theology have, more or less designedly, propor- 
tioned them to the real or supposed needs of the society in which 
they found themselves. This was unavoidable; it was useful, but 
it could not lead to anything absolute. 

We have seen that the effort to present men with an absolute 
idea of morality resulted in the enthronement of some one virtue 
like patriotism, and the subjection of other virtues with reference 
to it. Just so attempts to systematize theology, to set forth the 
mutual relation of its truths, in forms that should serve the 
need of the church militant, at different stages of its career, have 
in every case produced an emphasized development of some one 
aspect of God’s character and a corresponding subordination of 
other attributes. But the tendency to regard such an adjustment 
of inspired truth as perfect and final is at times irresistible. Hos- 
tile influences which threaten its overthrow or its modification act 
as a solidifying press to harden into permanent forms combinations 
of truth that are only relatively true. Custom helps to drape these 
forms with the semblance of divine authority, and surrounds them 


with the woes that stand sentinel over the transgression of the 
moral law. 
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But the Bible contains within itself vital principles of growth ; 
and these when times are suitable have power to break through 
the deposits of custom and authority, be they never so deeply in- 
erusted. The penetrating, wide-reaching morality of the New 
Testament, slowly and imperfectly as it has realized itself in the 
world, yet evermore presses for realization. The duty of loving 
one’s neighbor and even one’s enemy, of forgiving till seventy 
times seven, and on the other hand the wickedness of a vindictive 
spirit, the depravity of an egoism that is indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of others, or that knowingly makes use of them for interest 
or self-glorification, — these truths continually urged upon the 
attention have resulted in a profound modification of our institu- 
tions, and in a still more marked elevation of our ideals of virtue 
as between man and man. The mind that has been formed on 
Christian conceptions is outraged at the commission of acts of 
cruelty and injustice that in a former age would have excited no 
attention. And the reaction which this change of view produces 
upon our thought of God is as necessary as it is inevitable. 

I say it is necessary, because otherwise we are threatened with 
the same gulf between morality and God that in the highest 
classic thought made a belief in the traditional gods impossible. 
If an authoritative theology takes its immovable stand upon a 
conception of God lower than the highest moral ideal of a com- 
munity, it loses, and ought to lose, the support of the best part 
of that community. It is not only deficient, it is a positive and 
perennial source of degeneration. It works for immorality and 
irreligion. It stands in the same relation to the moral ideal that 
the low conceptions of the people that knew not Jehovah bore to 
the higher thought of the prophets. But are we then to give up 
the God of the Scriptures? Not so, we are to search them anew 
in the light of our acquired experience. And the result will be 
this. When we seek for Him with all the heart we shall find there 
the God of our moral ideal. We shall discover that we have been 
in the habit of reading the Bible through the medium of a system 
of doctrine elaborated from it to meet the real or supposed wants 
of another age. Passages not in harmony with this have appealed 
to eyes that see not and to ears that hear not. After a little ex- 
amination they have been disregarded, classed as things hard to be 
understood, pitched as it were into the mind’s waste-basket. But 
now the things hard to be understood become luminous, they ex- 
pand and support each other, they develop under the ardor of pur- 
suit and the fascination of discovery; and very probably the 
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impetus acquired will cause the awakened mind to overshoot the 
mark. But so long as the principle of progress through the free 
play of thought and experience in the development of the written 
word is adhered to this extreme is sure of correction. 

But it will be said, “ This plan of interpreting the Bible through 
experience is only another name for finding our own thoughts in 
it, making it mean what it pleases us to have it mean.” If the 
demand of the highest moral ideal developed under the inspiration 
of Christianity is identical with that which we desire to find in 
the Bible, the criticism is a justification of the method; if not, it 
is irrelevant. And further, it must be said that no system of 
theology ever has been or can be formed that is not open to this 
same objection. Every scheme of doctrine assuming to be drawn 
from the Bible has been dominated by the moral ideal of its age, 
and more or less consciously adjusted to it. And, when the advo- 
cates of a creed that insists upon the literalness of those figures 
of Scripture which present God in the most awful but according 
to human standards immoral light justify this insistence on the 
ground of the necessity of this presentation as a stimulus to the 
fears of men, they ground their interpretation of Scripture upon 
this very principle. They find in the Bible that which the inter- 
ests of men, in their view, require them to find. They elevate 
one doctrine and depress another as their experience dictates. 

But is there any Scriptural warrant for this codrdination of ex- 
perience with reason in the study of the truths of revelation? It 
seems to me that such an employment of experience is not only 
permitted by Christ, but that it is specially prescribed by Him as 
the indispensable and necessary organ of truth. He does not 
ignore the intellect. His own discourses and those of the apostles 
powerfully evoke the reason and the imagination. But for the 
regulative, modifying, confirming principle He directs us to the 
concrete embodiment of doctrine in life. “If any man willeth to 
do his will, he shall know of the teaching.” For the proof of his 
own genuineness He appealed to the harmony of his works with 
those of God. ‘ My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” “If 
I do not the works of my Father believe me not.” “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life.” 

Still more clearly does the experience of a progressive life ap- 
pear as the measure and test of doctrine when we consider the 
human embodiments through which God has authorized us to study 
Him. He has pointed us to a human relationship as affording 
the most complete expression of himself as related to us. The 
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varied and apparently conflicting aspects of his character that no 
logical process can harmonize, that must ever antagonize each other 
in any purely intellectual portrayal of his personality, admit of a 
perfect synthesis in and through our knowledge of fatherhood. 
An ideal fatherhood can no more be exhaustively described in 
scientific terms than the character of God can be described. No 
one can know it except through experience. It is a concrete idea 
that can be reduced to its elements only by the destruction of that 
which is most vital in it. 

Now, is this conception of fatherhood a fixed, perfected thing, 
or is it a moving, developing thing? We have only to look about 
us to answer the question. And a glance backward into history 
will show us that the word “ father” has represented to men in dif- 
ferent stages of society conceptions very wide apart. In the old 
Roman ideal we have the most striking portrayal of this relation- 
ship as absolute sovereignty. It was the prerogative of a Roman 
father to accept or to reject his legitimate children at birth. If he 
received a son, he received him as his property. While the father 
lived the son continued to be a minor. He could own nothing. 
He could acquire nothing. If a will was made in his favor bya 
stranger, his father received the legacy. The father could at any 
time sell the son, if it pleased him todo so. The father was the 
judge of the son, and from his jurisdiction there was no appeal. 
As judge he might condemn him to death.! The same conception 
of the absolute property of a father in his child is forcibly illus- 
trated in the history of Abraham. That the natural love of a 
father’s heart existed in the Roman and in the patriarch we may 
not doubt. But it is not difficult to see how this would be obscured 
and in many cases lost sight of under so one-sided a conception. 
It was a condition of things most favorable to the production of 
filial fear and cold reverence, but love had little chance to grow in 
such an atmosphere. “Of all the forms of virtue,” says Lecky, 
“filial affection is perhaps that which appears most rarely in 
Roman history.” ? 

Now, it is true that departure from this primitive conception is 
not certainly in the line of progress to something truer. This 
rigid, severe type has its justification in nature. It is a true de- 
velopment of one side of fatherhood, one, that was not confined 
to ancient times, but which, in spirit, continually reappears in his- 
tory. A change from it may be of the nature of extreme reaction. 
1 The Ancient City, Book ii., chap. viii. 

2 History of European Morals, i. 299. 
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There is a soft, limp type of paternity which lacks every element 
of morality. What is to prevent men from taking this as the 
expression of the Almighty Father? If a special confirmation 
from Scripture is sought for, it can be found. By the segregation 
of some of the most beautiful passages of the Bible, like the para- 
able of the Prodigal Son, and the 103d Psalm, plausible data are 
at hand for the portraiture of an easy-going, weakly forgiving 
father. 

How is it, then, that so fundamental and all-determining an 
element of truth as the conception of God has been committed to 
such a shifting and uncertain embodiment as that of fatherhood? 
We should indeed be lost in a puzzle of uncertainty were it not 
for the other principle of progressive knowledge. It is only when 
the constructive reason brings together all the rays of divine man- 
ifestation and passes them through the authorized medium of the 
purest human relationship that we arrive at the closest approxi- 
mation to the knowledge of God’s character that is possible at any 
given stage of social development. The severer aspects cannot be 
left out of the conception. Nature and revelation unite to compel 
their inclusion. And the course of development downward in 
any society that ignores them is the demonstration of the fatuity 
of the one-sided construction. But these severer aspects reach us 
in a radically changed form when they come through the medium 
of a father’s love. This does not, indeed, explain everything sat- 
isfactorily to the intellect, but it takes the crude, hard, extreme 
conceptions which the intellect presents, sifts, fuses, purifies, re- 
creates these, and gives them back in a concrete, living form, that 
we can accept. 

There is no end to the interaction of these two organs of truth. 
Living experience is continually carrying us to a position in ad- 
vance of our formulated doctrines and compels their modification. 
But revelation as interpreted by reason, though flexible, is not 
indefinitely so. It is not mere material to be worked upon. It is 
also powerfully formative and controlling. Neither element is 
independent of the other. But by their continual reaction upon 
each other they bring us into an ever wider and clearer conscious- 
ness of God as our Father and infinitely wise Educator, working 
about us and within us, —-a God hating iniquity, but whose mercy 
is over all his works ; — a Father whose very essence is love, but 
who is none the less unflinching in the application of discipline. 


F’. H. Johnson. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THE PROPER LIMITS OF LUXURY. 


A stvze of living which goes beyond the uses of bare necessity brings 
perplexing questions to every conscientious person. To have and enjoy 
what one can do without is to choose one use of money rather than an- 
other use. Such choice, if it is made at all intelligently, has in view 
one’s relations and obligations to those about him. The conditions of the 
needy, the straitened circumstances of those who manage only to earn 
a subsistence, the social reciprocities of one’s own class, the tendencies 
which a self-indulgent use of wealth encourages, the work of the church in 
carrying the gospel through the earth, must be considered, when one is 
deciding on the extent to which he may enlarge the uses and enjoyments 
of his life, beyond what he must have, out into what he may have. 
Whether the margin of opportunity is wide or narrow, whether neces- 
sary uses require only a fragment or all but a fragment of the income, 
there is need for a wide knowledge of the times, and an honest deter- 
mination to make wise use of surplus means. 

The annual season of recreation gives peculiar occasion for compari- 
son of views on the proper limits of luxury, because money is then more 
freely spent for purposes of enjoyment, and because people from differ- 
ent sections of the country, with their various habits of expenditure, are 
brought together in friendly relations. At such a time the question 
arises, how people can spend so much money on that which pleases taste, 
and heightens personal enjoyment, while want, suffering, and sin are 
crying out for relief. And is it right for one to purchase pictures, bric- 
abrac, expensive furniture, to drive, ride, entertain, when money is 
sorely needed to enlighten and evangelize the world? Yet where shall 
the line be drawn? One should not dwell within bare walls, nor subsist 
on oatmeal and salt fish, nor wear threadbare clothing, nor decline to ex- 
tend and receive hospitality, nor shut himself up in a treadmill of work, 
with no respite for pleasure. Modern life should not be pushed back into 
primitive conditions. We cannot become savages, nor frontiersmen, nor 
Shakers, nor hermits. 

Christianity cannot be separated from the civilization which it has 
produced. The secondary results of the gospel in education, refinement, 
society, art, do not conflict with the salvation of the individual, but are 
part of it. The reason perplexity arises concerning the limits of luxury 
is because it is difficult, first, to understand the indirect results of Chris- 
tianity, and then to render intelligently a personal contribution to them. 
And yet wise and conscientious decisions concerning one’s duty and 
opportunity in this respect are of untold importance for his own char- 
acter and for the progress of the gospel. 

VOL. VI. — NO. 33. 19 
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There are, first, certain considerations of a general sort which pertain 
to the demand for luxuries, and which properly precede any suggestions 
concerning the duty of the individual. 

It is to be remembered that money spent on luxuries, even with ex- 
travagance, is not entirely wasted. The individual who purchases the 
enjoyment may seem to have gained no appreciable good, but the money 
when it goes from him flows in other channels where it may be service- 
able. Extravagance distributes wealth. A discussion was carried on 
last year in the London papers on occasion of the expenditure of sev- 
eral thousands of pounds for flowers by a gentleman who gave an en- 
tertainment. It was urged as an offset to the extravagance that the 
money went to florists and gardeners, that the liberal demand for flow- 
ers sustains a healthy industry in which many persons are employed. A 
rich woman buys expensive laces which she could do without, but at any 
rate some part of the price goes to needlewomen. It is said that work- 
ing-people make less objection to a man who spends than to a man who 
hoards his wealth, because they are aware that lavish expenditure creates 
employment for labor and sale for products. 

It is also to be remembered that wealth which can be used for good 
ends is produced largely by reason of the advance which has been made 
beyond the line of mere necessity. Subtract from the mass of labor all 
those manufactures, handicrafts, employments of direct production, with 
the consequent occupations of exchange and transportation of merchan- 
dise, which provide luxuries, and there would disappear skilled pursuits 
of many kinds, such as cabinet-making, upholstery, brass-working, carving, 
manufacture of silk, linen, velvet, jewelry, china, carriages, pianos, etc., 
ete., to say nothing of the occupations of artists, musicians, and authors. 
Wealth is possible only from diversified industries, and there can be no 
sufficient diversity if life is reduced to the minimum of sheer necessity. 
It is better that some individuals should be wasteful than that demand 
and supply of luxuries should be abolished. The many live now as the 
few lived a century ago. What was then luxury is now necessity, In 
many respects the average home of to-day is equal to the exceptionally 
favored home of the past. Increase of wants is progress ; for progress 
is enrichment and multiplication of wants. Increase of wants and in- 
crease of wealth beget each other. Therefore, that surplus of means 
which this or that person expends on luxuries, while he is doubtful about 
the rightfulness of enjoying any luxury, is his to expend only because 
there is a constand demand for luxuries. If all in the prosperous classes 
should devote the money now spent on luxuries to the direct support of 
benevolent and religious societies, in an incredibly short time they would 
have no money either to give or to spend, for they would destroy the 
conditions on which the very existence of wealth depends. 

The question is whether the church shall have a spire. The spire does 
not keep out the rain nor heat nor cold. In this world of poverty, suffer- 
ing, wickedness, why spend money on a church spire? But if the place 
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where rich and poor meet together should be beautified, so may the home 
be adorned and the life refined. The prophet did not criticise the people 
for dwelling in ceiled houses, but for their inconsistency in neglecting to 
build a stately and beautiful house of worship. And so the question is 
not about having a spire, but about the kind of spire, not about the en- 
joyment of luxuries, but about the proper enjoyment of luxuries. Beauty 
and luxury are legitimate. The precious vase of ointment was not 
wasted, although it might have been — but was not — sold for three hun- 
dred pence and given to the poor. 

There are, then, some definite rules by which each person may guide 
those expenditures which are not determined by necessity. These rules 
or suggestions are appropriate to all persons who have a controllable mar- 
gin of income. 

Every one should have a good end in view. He may have only indif- 
ferent success in accomplishing the end, but it is a rule of universal 
application that some worthy end should be sought. One should not be 
satisfied to do as he does merely because others do so; for he would then 
be a slave to customs which he has not taken the pains to examine and 
judge. He should not try to maintain a certain style of living for the 
sake of display, to make an impression on acquaintances. It is not neces- 
sary that every detail of outlay shall be brought to the testing, but the 
general scale and standard of his establishment should be determined by 
its fitness to promote some good end. Directly or indirectly, the wel- 
fare of his fellow-men should be his object. His possession of luxuries 
should contribute to the strengthening of the Redeemer’s kingdom. The 
ointment may be poured out, — upon the Saviour’s head. 

Another rule is that outlay in the interests of taste and refinement 
should not be disproportionate to gifts of benevolence. To spend lavishly 
on equipage, house, dress, travel, and to give little or nothing for great 
philanthropic and religious enterprises, is an inconsistency so glaring that 
even the one guilty of it cannot be unaware of it. One man spends a 
thousand dollars on a fine painting and is to be applauded, because while 
he thus brings beauty into his home, he also gives a thousand dollars in 
direct ministration. But another man buys an expensive painting and is 
not to be applauded, because, while he beautifies the home, he pleads off 
from every request for needed gifts, or grudgingly gives a sum ridicu- 
lously small. One is not conscientious who excuses himself from giving 
on account of his great expenses, when those expenses are chiefly for 
luxuries, and when he does not hesitate to make new outlays for himself 
and his family. No such rule can be adopted as that precisely so much, 
or twice, or half so much shall be given away as is expended on luxuries, 
but a fair measure of equality can be maintained between luxury and 
generosity. 

Another rule is, so to refine and enrich the home that children shall at 
the same time be influenced for good by the attractions of home, and 
also be prepared for the difficult and responsible tasks of later life. It is 
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common to ascribe the easy or doubtful morals of some persons to re- 
action from the strict religious training of their childhood, and no doubt 
a severity which was unmingled with gentleness was much at fault. But 
children have broken loose from high standards of conduct more on ac- 
count of the poverty of home life on the side of beauty and enjoyment 
than by reason of undue extremes in religious teaching and example. 
Homes without books, without pictures, without comfortable seats, with- 
out amusements, without hospitality, homes distinguished chiefly for 
economy of furnishing, decoration, table, dress, were worse than places 
destitute of attraction. They were fruitful sources of evil, of widening 
alienation between parents and children, of repulsion to other places of 
amusement and good fellowship. A good deal of money may be 
judiciously invested in a roomy, handsome house, ample grounds, taste- 
ful decorations, profusion of books and periodicals, choice and expen- 
sive paintings, the entertainment of friends, social leadership. When 
money can be commanded, it is immoral to surround children with hair- 
cloth furniture, unadorned walls, hideous carpets: to have them sit at 
table in silence, meeting no guests, and with no reading but the daily 
newspaper, the denominational weekly, and the “ Farmer’s Journal.” 
The other extreme is equally bad: to build and furnish a house only with 
a view to great entertainments, but without providing a cozy, com- 
fortable centre anywhere. One of the most noticeable gains of the 
last decade is the improvement in household decoration. Whereas for- 
merly ugliness and tiresome uniformity were the rule, and it was difficult 
to find materials for a tasteful interior, now for a moderate outlay the 
most pleasing effects can be produced in color, form, and combination. 

But care must be taken that children are not unfitted for the hard 
work of the future by the ease and luxury of domestic, and by the ex- 
travagance of social, life. So much may be done for young people that 
they will become incapable of doing anything for themselves. Health 
may be undermined by too rich and various a table. Habits of luxury in 
dress, personal expenditure, equipage, and home may unfit them for the 
simpler conditions of self-support. Not the least anxiety of some 
wealthy parents is the fear that their children will be pampered by too 
much softness, made effeminate by indulgence, and become nobodies. 
There may be too much education, a prolongation of the years of study 
into the time when a boy should be making his own way, while a luxurious 
home is the base upon which he is always falling back. 

Another rule is to encourage the simple, dignified, real, instead of 
the artificial and showy. In this respect existing tendencies are favor- 
able. The exaggerated value which has been set upon mere wealth and 
its accompanying display is declining in favor of other and more trust- 
worthy standards of merit. Fortunately, parade and ostentation are not 
good form. Wealthcan no longer give carte blanche to architects, artists, 
upholsterers, caterers. The ideas and taste of the owner must appear 
in the new house, the furnishings, the decorations, the entertainments. 
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There must be something characteristic throughout, and in the direction 
of quietness, unobtrusiveness, reality. Wealthy people wish to be dis- 
tinguished for other reasons than because they have a pot of money. It 
is coming to be felt that in spite of its purchasing power, the possession of 
money is the very cheapest distinction. The rich man identifies himself 
with a reform, is a patron of a college, is a collector of rare books or 
etchings, initiates some social experiment with his workmen, does not for- 
get that his father was a professor or a clergyman, thinks better of him- 
self because his son writes a clever story or invents a machine, because 
his daughter’s poems are printed and her water-colors are on exhibition 
at the Academy. All this is at a good remove from vulgar display. And 
every one should keep watch of his luxuries that they partake of true 
refinement. Refinement is usually simple. The size of a painting does 
not determine its value. The frame should not be worth more than the 
picture. 

Still another rule, which all may adopt, is to keep in sympathy with 
all classes of society. One should not become secluded in a life of com- 
fort and beauty from those who are less fortunate and less refined. 
One’s world will become very contracted if he is in real communication 
only with those whose customs and standards are identical with his own. 
A noble character has personal friends among all classes. The social 
relationships of a real man cannot be limited to a clique, however refined 
and intelligent it may be. The danger of a luxurious life is to narrow 
one’s view and to deaden his sympathies. Any aristocracy except that 
of personal merit is hard-hearted. If circumstances identify one with a 
single class, he needs to test carefully all his plans for enjoyment, culture, 
refinement, lest he lose all sympathy with the great beating heart of a 
common, toiling, suffering, advancing humanity. He may forget that 
“the column holds the cornice up.” 

But great danger signifies great power. The greatest power in this 
world is the Christian who has intelligence, refinement, culture, and 
wealth. A woman with social influence and means at command has a 
power which cannot be measured. 

The time has passed when the worldly can be distinguished from the 
unworldly by external marks. Poverty, even if self-imposed, is not a 
condition of piety. Neither is any kind of abstinence from amusement, 
enjoyment, possessions. Motives and objects are the decisive tests. 
Character is above circumstance. The worthy employment of that which 
enriches, strengthens, beautifies life constitutes success and power. 

The best ministers of truth and righteousness are those who have 
learned how to use this world as not abusing it. 
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THE RIGHTS OF YOUNG MEN IN THE MISSIONARY SERVICE: 

CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO CURRENT EVENTS. 
Tue American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions had its 
origin in the consecration of certain young men to the service of Christ 
in heathen lands. Their names, always to be mentioned as often as the 
fact of their consecration is recalled, were Samuel J. Mills, Adoniram 
Judson, Samuel Nott, and Samuel Newell. The distinct and determined - 
commitment of these young men to the missionary service antedated by 
a considerable time the organization of the American Board. As early as 
September of 1808 a society called “The Brethren” was formed, 
through the agency of Mills, at Williams College, having for its object 
“to effect in the person of its members a mission or missions to the 
heathen.” The character of the founder appears in the memorable say- 
ing preserved by one to whom it was addressed, “ Mills proposed to send 
the gospel to that dark and heathen land, and said we could do it if we 

‘ would.” The society of ‘The Brethren” was transferred in 1809 from 
Williams College to Andover Theological Seminary, where its member- 
ship was increased by the incoming of young men from other colleges, 
who seem to have been awakened to the subject of missions in entirely 
independent ways. In 1810 the young men above mentioned, who, with 
the exception of Mills, were about to graduate, memorialized the General 
Association of Massachusetts at its meeting in Bradford, June 29th, in 
regard to their commitment to the cause of Christ in heathen lands. 
“These young men and their memorial were the occasion that gave rise 
to the Board, though the idea and plan of it arose in other minds. The 
idea would seem to have first occurred to Dr. Worcester on Wednesday 
morning, June 27th, as he and Dr. Spring rode together in a chaise from 
Andover to Bradford; and the plan of it was discussed between them 
as they rode along.” As a result of this memorial three commissioners 
were appointed by the Association to consult with others with a view to 
united effort, and in September of the same year the American Board 
was organized at the house of Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., in Farmington, 
Conn. The charter of the Board was not obtained till 1813, and the 
first missionaries were not sent out till 1812. 

We have reminded our readers of these facts attending the inception 
of the foreign missionary¢enterprise in this country that we may be 
sure that we rightly relate the spirit of the movement to that about it 
which is more formal and institutional. The spirit of missions declared 
itself in the hearts of young men. It was their brave and determined 
purpose which created the necessity for organization. It was their per- 
sistent and plaintive ery, Who will send us? which finally aroused the 
churches to furnish the means to send them out. And it was their hero- 
ism, illustrated in their life and death in foreign lands, which reacted 
upon the church at home and developed the institutions whose workings 

are now attended with such magnificent results. From the nature of the 
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case the spirit of missions must always have its home in the hearts of 
the young men and young women of the church. They only can be 
missionaries. And the missionary is the most vital human factor in the 
whole problem of the conversion of the world. Institutions are neces- 
sary to conserve and develop spiritual life. Boards must exist to use 
consecrated power. But those who inhabit institutions and control 
boards must never forget, they must never be allowed to forget, that in 
dealing with young men and young women in their missionary consecra- 
tions they are dealing with a spiritual quantity for which there is no 
equivalent in machinery or funds or dogmas. 

The American Board celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary at its 
meeting in Boston, October, 1885. At that meeting, amid many causes 
for congratulation and hopefulness, one question was continually forcing 
itself out of the anxieties of the hour, How shall the demand for more 
missionaries be met? In his opening report the Home Secretary made 
the startling statement that “during the past year no missionary or 
assistant missionary, except those reported at the last annual meeting as 
on the outward journey, has entered upon the work in the foreign field,” 
adding later in the same report: ‘“ We need immediately an addditional 
force of not less than fifty ordained men with their wives, and fifty single 
women, in order properly to sustain the work now committed to our 
trust.” The state of affairs revealed in this report had been in part an- 
ticipated, and measures had already been taken to rekindle the mission- 
ary spirit among yourg men. The secretaries of the Board, missiona- 
ries, and others, who had become aroused to the emergency, had visited 
the theological seminaries, and met the students in public and in private. 
When the Board met, the exercises of the various seminaries within 
available distance of Boston were suspended that their students might 
attend the meeting. Very many young men in training for the minis- 
try were present and brought away an additional inspiration and incen- 
tive to missionary consecration. The weeks and months following this 
meeting were characterized by an extraordinary missionary awakening 
throughout the seminaries. Meetings were frequently held, addressed by 
missionaries ; students were ready and eager to study into the various 
fields of work ; and in at least two of the seminaries bands were formed 
with a view to specific labor in the foreign service. As a natural result 
of this interest young men began to put themselves into correspondence 
with the Board. Some wrote letters of inquiry stating very frankly their 
personal and social circumstances; others offered themselves directly for 
service and asked for instructions. 

What, now, was the reception given these young men as they appeared 
as applicants for missionary service under the American Board ? 

We take note only of that which was official, following the ordinary 
course of procedure. First each one of the earlier applicants received 
from the office of the Home Secretary, in connection with the “ Manual” 
of the Prudential Committee, and usually inclosed in it, a leaflet con- 
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taining a creed. This creed, it is now understood, was the one drawn 
up to embody the views of the dissentients from the creed of the Com- 
mission, — the creed introduced to the public under the auspices of the 
Boston Monday Lectureship. It is the creed which has been since 
naively referred to by the Home Secretary as that of the Pilgrim Church, 
Worcester, Mass., it having been adopted at the organization of that 
church.’ No statement was made or explanation given in regard to the 
use of this creed or as to its insertion in the “ Manual.” ? The natural 
impression, therefore, left upon the recipient was that it was the creed 
of the Board, or at least a creed to be used in examination for admission 
to the service of the Board. The correspondence which then ensued, in 
answer to the questions of the “ Manual,” or in reference to the creed, 
invariably brought out the fact that the applicant was expected to ac- 
cept, as a part of his doctrinal belief, the dogma of the decisiveness of 
the present life in respect to the eternal destiny of the heathen. This 
correspondence was usually followed by an interview with the Home 
Secretary, in which the endeavor was made to secure the assent of the 
candidate to this dogma. Notes of the interview were taken by the 
Secretary, or memoranda prepared after the interview was over. The 
case, as thus made up, based partly upon the correspondence and partly 
upon the report of the interview, was then submitted to the Prudential 
Committee, and with this result: in every case thus far where there has 
been an unwillingness on the part of the candidate to accept the dogma 
of the absolute decisiveness of the present life as applied to the heathen, 
the candidate has not been accepted. He has been informed that it is 
deemed inexpedient to appoint at the present time. Sometimes inciden- 
tal reasons have been given for this course, apart from the main issue, 
but meanwhile other candidates affected by precisely the same incidental 
reasons have been accepted without delay. 

What was the theological temper and attitude of these applicants? 
Were they dogmatic and controversial in their disposition? Did they 
seek the service of the Board to proclaim a dogma of their own ? 

Fortunately the testimony on this point which has been made public 
is sufficient for a clear and full answer. From the correspondence, which 


1 It has been objected by some, on ecclesiastical grounds, that too much 
stress has been laid upon the Commission’s creed as a standard of doctrine for 
ministerial or missionary service. We are not urgent in our advocacy of that 
symbol above any of the “ weli known Confessions of Faith,” like the Burial 
Hill Confession or that of the Evangelical Alliance. Those who defend the 
action of the Home Secretary in this matter because of their opposition to the 
creed of the Commission violate their own principle. For what he did was to 
virtually substitute the minority report of the Commission for the report of 
the majority. 

2 More recently the creed has been sent out, not in the Manual but in 


the course of correspondence, as giving a convenient text for the examination 
of candidates on doctrinal points. 
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is now being printed in “ The Christian Union,” we make the following 
quotations. 


Extract from a letter written by a young lady, a graduate of an East- 
ern college, under date of August 1, 1885 (this date shows that this 
method of procedure had begun before the meeting of the Board) : — 


“T found him [Dr. Alden], as he had said, not at all worried about my doc- 
trines, but it was because he had supposed that an hour’s conversation with him 
would convince me of the absolute correctness of his views. I have been too 
long thinking on the views of such men as Dr. McKenzie, Dr. Duryea, and Dr. 
Abbott to say with Dr. Alden that I was as sure there would be no probation 
after death as I was of the existence of God. On the other hand truth com- 
pelled me to say that I am tending to the other side in my beliefs, since I do 
not think the Bible forbids that belief. However this is only my opinion, and I 
do not care to go to Japan to teach my opinions, but what the Bible does positively 
teach.” 3 


Extract from a letter written by a graduate of Boston University and 
of Andover Theological Seminary to Dr. Alden, under date of May 5, 
1886. 


“T have ascertained that the particular and only point to which the commit- 
tee took exception was my view upon the eschatolozical question as to whether 
the destiny of all men is decided in the present life. My position here was, 
that I do not believe that the Bible clearly and definitely answers the ques- 
tion, that Ido not regard it as belonging integrally to the content of Reve- 
lation, and that any particular view upon it should be held only as a matter of 
opinion, and not as a dogmatic dictum of theology.” 2 


Extracts from letters as yet private might be multiplied, showing the 
same general disposition on the part of rejected or suspended applicants 
for service under the American Board. But these cases are sufficient 
to show the method pursued by the Home Secretary in dealing with those 
who were unwilling to support his dogma concerning the destiny of the 
heathen, as absolutely determined in this life. Can anything be more dis- 
tinct than the avowal of these two candidates that they held the theory of 
a future opportunity for those who have no knowledge of Christ in this 
life as an opinion or a hope, not as a “dogmatic doctrine of theology,” 
or a “ part of the content of Revelation” ? They were simply unwilling 
to say that they are as sure that there will be no probation after death 
as they are of the existence of God. And for the failure to accept and 
affirm this dogma they are held back from service. 

It is easy to infer the effect of this course of treatment upon young 
men and young women in our training-schools who have the missionary 
life in view. The facts, which are now beginning to be made public, 
have been for some time known to them. There is a community of 
interest among those within our schools who are shaping their lives to- 
wards ends of special consecration. Subjects of mutual concern are sub- 


1 The Christian Union, Aug. 5, 1886. 
2 The Christian Union, Aug. 12, 1886. 
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jects of frequent correspondence. Whatever affects one affects all, for 
it is quickly known of all. An earnest worker for missions in a given 
school cannot be rejected or held back by the Board without the fact 
being known and felt throughout the school and beyond. A leader of 
the missionary band in one of our seminaries, whose case had been 
deferred, and is still undecided, did indeed seek to conceal the fact for 
a time for fear of its effect upon his associates, but the delay could not 
after a time be explained without giving the reason for it. The fact of 
the virtual rejection of the young lady from whose letter we have quoted 
has been for more than a year smouldering in the hearts of teachers and 
students in the college from which she graduated. And the effect is by 
no means confined to those who share the doubts or opinions of those 
rejected. We have in mind a young man, a recent graduate of one of 
the seminaries, whose views were opposed to those of the rejected candi- 
dates, who delayed his application and at last entered another field of 
work, because he would not ask to labor where such men as his asso- 
ciates, whom he knew in their beliefs and in their consecrations, could 
not work as freely as himself. 

So far as we are aware, two reasons have been urged in justification 
of the course taken by the Home Secretary and approved by a majority 
of the Prudential Committee. One reason is, that any doubt as to the 
decisiveness of the present life, as applied to the destiny of the heathen, 
“will cut the nerve of missions.” The phrase which we have just quoted 
originated, we believe, at the meeting of the American Board in Port- 
land, where the first concerted attack was made upon what was then 
termed the “new departure.” The phrase has been frequently used 
since to signify that those who doubt the above dogma will cease to give 
their money or themselves to the cause of missions. The Portland meet- 
ing was held in 1883. We have not learned that the churches which 
sympathize with the hope that the heathen will know Christ in his aton- 
ing sacrifice before they meet Him in judgment are failing in their con- 
tributions to the American Board. And now the answer to the charge 
in respect to the offer of men is beginning to assert itself as a fact. We 
say, therefore, to those who, assuming to speak in behalf of missions, 
have predicted the failure of young men to respond to other motives than 
those born of this dogma, “ But here they are. They are knocking at the 
doors of the Board. They are present in equal numbers, at least, with 
those who hold to your dogma. The very embarrassment under which 
you labor is due to the number, the earnestness, and the representative 
character of the applicants for missionary service whose views you claimed 
would ‘cut the nerve of missions.’ ” 

The other reason urged is that the introduction into the missionary 
service of those holding the views of the rejected candidates would prove 
divisive: these recruits, if accepted, would not harmonize with those al- 
ready in the field. It would be a sufficient answer to say that missiona- 
ries themselves are by no means a unit in respect to matters of theologi- 
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cal discussion at home. Testimony enough has been published to show 
this. Neither the missionaries, nor in many cases the churches abroad, 
are ignorant of the issue now before the constituency of the American 
Board. And we think that we hazard little in saying that a larger pro- 
portion of the missionaries under the American Board are intelligently 
and sympathetically interested in the theological bearings of this issue 
than of ministers throughout the country. There are questions about 
which the missionary must think, if he think at all, which some minis- 
ters conceive that they can ignore. But a better answer would be to say 
that harmony, or the want of it, in mission fields will depend upon the 
character and disposition of those holding varying theological opinions. 
If those who go out, or if those on the ground, are contentious there will be 
divisions. If, on the other hand, all concerned are inquirers rather than 
dogmatists, if they have the sense of proportion in the holding of truth, if 
above all they have learned how to hold the truth in love, they will be 
able to codperate to the full in the one work which they have in common, 
that of giving the gospel to the heathen.’ 


1 The theology of missions has been set forth with great directness in an 
editorial in The Golden Rule of August 12, 1886, under the title “The 
Heathen’s Need,” from which we make the following extract :—‘‘ Much of 
the recent discussion concerning our missionary theology appears to have pro- 
ceeded upon a wrong conception of the meaning of God’s revelation of himself 
in Christ. Jt seems to be taken for granted that, if God’s justice is vindi- 
cated through the sinner’s destruction, because the light of nature suffices for 
his condemnation, the great point is gained. But is it ? 

“Christ came not primarily to vindicate the divine justice, but to manifest 
the divine grace. He came not to condemn the world, but to save it. He 
died, the just for the unjust, to bring men to God. If we concede that the 
heathen have light enough for condemnation, ay, more, light enough for sal- 
vation, if rightly followed, still it remains true that their great need is a power 
unto salvation. Because of sin they are morally weak, and need the truth and 
love and spiritual power of the gospel. It is not thought that the light of na- 
ture suffices but for a very few. But God so loved the world that He gave his 
Son. And a declaration of that love, the preaching of the gospel, is God’s 
chosen instrumentality for saving men. This is nothing new, but by some con- 
troversialists it seems to have received too little emphasis. 

“What the heathen need is the gospel. And we can hardly emphasize too 
strongly the proposition that God has acted in view of this fact, in the sacrifice 
on Calvary, and his command to proclaim the blessed truths of the gospel to 
all people. It is not enough that God knows of the great sacrifice which 
Christ has made for the sinner ; the sinner must know it. It is not enough 
that an atonement has been made ; it must be proclaimed. And God’s free 
grace is such that He commands the proclamation to be made to all. However 
many and however zealous are the earnest souls which God has inspired to 
labor for the evangelization of the heathen, the evidence is clear and over- 
whelming that no one is so much interested in giving them the gospel as is its 
divine Author. He is no respecter of persons, and He wants his grace, as re- 
vealed in Christ, declared unto all men.’’ 
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There are men of undoubted ability and piety amongst us who cannot 
make a public address without making extended reference to the “ heresy 
of a second probation.” We would not send such men to the heathen. 
We much prefer their presence amongst us, who have “ grown familiar ” 
with their words. If there are men who would make the preaching of 
the gospel secondary to the establishment of any theory of a future 
probation, we would neither send them abroad, nor encourage them in 
the liberty of “ prophesying” at home. But as far as we are advised, 
and in ali cases which have come under our personal knowledge, there 
is not a person now seeking the foreign missionary service who does 
not know and is not intent upon doing his Master’s business. 

What are the rights of young men in the missionary service? What 
are the rights which are now imperiled by the action of the Home Secre- 
tary and of a majority of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board ? 

(1.) The right of young men applying for service under the Board to 
be considered as honest applicants ; as men of singleness of purpose and 
simplicity of consecration. They are not to be viewed with suspicion. 
It is not to be assumed that they are the agents of designing men. It is 
not to be assumed that they are controversialists. It is not to be assumed 
that they have some incidental or ulterior object in their consecration. 
The motives to the foreign service are not such as to invite men who 
have other ends than the love of Christ and of those for whom He died. 
It may be said that in the present theological situation men who offer 
themselves from a given seminary ought to expect to be received with a 
certain degree of suspicion. We answer that they had reason to expect 
nothing of the sort. What distinction has been made as between semi- 
naries in the summons addressed to young men? Were not all recog- 
nized equally at the meeting of the Board in Boston? Have not the sec- 
retaries of the Board visited all alike? Have not missionaries labored 
with equal earnestness, in each of the seminaries, for recruits? What in- 
timation has ever been given that the student of any seminary would not 
be welcomed as a missionary provided he offered the requisite spirit and 
qualifications for his work? And yet it was with a surprise from which 
they have not recovered that some found themselves upon their applica- 
tion to the Home Secretary viewed, as it seemed to them, more in the 
light of theological athletes than of men of simple and single consecration 
in their missionary purpose. 

(2.) The right of young men applying for service under the Board to 
the benefits of ordination. Ordination confers the advantage of ministe- 
rial standing. It ought to confer the advantage, in all that pertains to 
theological opinion, of missionary standing. There are, we grant, special 
qualifications demanded in the foreign service, but among these qualifica- 
tions we can see none of a theological character for which special tests 
can be set up. To attempt this would be to introduce confusion into the 
whole economy of the ministry. The alternative is becoming clearer and 
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more definite in the light of present discussions — either the Board is an 
ecclesiastical institution independent of the churches in the theological 
tests which it may impose, and competent to override councils, or it must 
acknowledge the supremacy of councils, and the rights which they confer 
upon those who have gained theological standing by their authority. 

(3.) The right of young men applying for service under the Board to 
that range of thought to which the subjects with which they are to be con- 
cerned invite them. The great theological questions of the immediate 
future will be intimately related to missions. We are already beginning 
to feel their breadth and their personality. They are not, as some seem 
to suppose, abstractions and speculations, but questions of flesh and blood. 
They involve the fate of living men, and they are questions which the 
missionary must meet. They beset him in his daily work. They speak 
to him out of the faces of the multitude which confront him. The mis- 
sionary, above all men, must have a free and ample gospel. He must 
have a conception of God commensurate with the difficulties of his task, 
and able to control the doubts and questionings which it continually 
suggests. The necessity will vary in degree with different minds. With 
some the necessity will be imperative. They must have, in other words, 
a theodicy if they would have a working theology. Such minds must be 
allowed liberty of thought and opinion. They ask it not for purposes of 
speculation, but for the support of the practical work of missions. That 
missionary must be the better worker whose mind is satisfied in God, 
who is able to give to himself the reason for the hope that is in him. 

The issue now before the churches which support the American Board 
cannot be fairly decided without the consideration of the rights of young 
men whose interests are involved. From this point of view the issue is 
very clear and very simple. Certain young men have offered themselves 
in good faith to the service of the Board, or better, through the Board, to 
the service of Christ in heathen lands. They have not been accepted, 
because they will not commit themselves to the dogma of the absolute 
decisiveness of the present life for those who know not Christ. Their 
cases are representative. Many others of the same opinion and of the 
same consecration are waiting the result. It is not to be supposed that 
those in waiting will prove more acceptable than those now before the 
Prudential Committee. It has been shown that these are unexceptionable 
in their temper and disposition. If they are formally and finally rejected 
it must be because of their opinions, not because of the manner of their 
holding of them. Neither can it be said that these young men are un- 
fortunate in being involved in what has become an aggressive movement. 
The date of the letter which gives the story of the first rejection is fatal 
to that explanation — August 1, 1885. Before the charge of aggressive- 
ness had been introduced, when the charge against the new movement in 
theological thought was that of vagueness, a young lady, applying as an 
associate missionary, whose case was not complicated with the position of 
any men or of any seminary, was turned away. No! the issue cannot be 
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confused. It is perfectly plain, and upon its settlement depends the 
answer to the question whether the American Board can hereafter sum- 
mon young men to the ranks of its missionaries. 


We append to this editorial a brief criticism of a statement which ap- 
peared in an editorial article in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” for July, 1886. 
The statement is as follows : — 

“It is definitely proposed, we understand, to make up an Andover band to 
transport this new theory into Japan, and practically reorganize the Mission of 
the American Board on the lines of the ‘ New Departure.’ ” 

We ask the author of this offensive statement to withdraw it or prove it. 
We are not concerned with his discussion of theories. He may choose 
his own methods of discussion and reach his own conclusions. We are 
concerned with a charge, like the one quoted, of attempting to manipulate 
young men. We are familiar with the charge of heresy. We are not 
familiar with the charge of scheming, and do not intend to suffer such a 
charge to pass unchallenged. The present writer has known, by personal 
knowledge, everything in intention and method connected with the organ- 
ization of the Japan Circle in Andover Theological Seminary, and dis- 
tinctly denies the motive or purpose attributed to those concerned in it. 
He denies it on the part of the young men who compose it, and on the 
part of the professors who were consulted in its formation. 

At the beginning of the fall term of 1885 there were marked signs of 
a missionary awakening in the Seminary. This was evident at the first 
meeting of the Society of Inquiry, the Missionary Society of the Semi- 
nary, and was still more evident in the prayer-meetings of the Seminary 
Church. Early in the fall Mr. Neesima came to Andover for his health, 
as the guest of Dr. Bancroft of Phillips Academy. For some weeks he 
was not able to speak in public or to meet the professors and students. 
When he was able to put himself into contact with the students his influ- 
ence was immediately and powerfully felt, and the existing missionary 
enthusiasm was turned toward Japan. As the interest began to take 
shape it was agreed with him among the members of the Circle that two 
or three should be prepared to go out at the end of the year, and that 
others should follow, if needed, upon their graduation. Theological 
considerations were not presented, and were not raised. A strong and 
consecrated man made an appeal for his country and for Christ, and 
young men quick of heart and strong in their faith responded. The 
theological opinions of the young men who applied to the Board to be 
sent to Japan were not known to any of the professors till after they had 
applied, and we doubt if they were known to one another until the theo- 
logical issue was forced upon them by the creed and correspondence of 
the Home Secretary. The movement from its inception was the expres- 
sion of manly and single-hearted missionary consecration, and knowing 
this to be the fact, we do not propose to allow the movement to appear 
before the public as an organized attempt to transport a theological dogma 
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into Japan. We have our opinions, but we have, we trust, interests in 
Christ’s kingdom on earth for which we are more deeply concerned. 

The same mail which brought the copy of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra ” 
from which we have taken the above statement brought the following 
official letter from the Conference of the Churches in Japan connected 
with the American Board to the members of the Japan Circle in Andover 
Theological Seminary. We publish the letter without further comment 
than to remark that it seems to have anticipated the trouble which has 
actually arisen. Mr. Neesima and his associates will in time understand 
why the expected aid has not been assured to them. 


Kryoro, JAPAN, June 28, 1886. 


To the Members of the Japan Circle at Andover Seminary. 

Dear BretHREN :— We have been requested by the Annual Conference of 
the Congregational Churches of Japan, which met here in Kiyoto last month, 
to write to you in order to present before you for your consideration a great 
demand there is in Japan for more missionaries ; for it was with great pleasure 
that we heard the announcement from Mr. Neesima and some missionaries of 
your interest in the evangelization of Japan. We believe it is needless to write 
you about the great opening there is in all classes and in all places for the re- 
ception of the gospel, a sudden transformation of public opinion from that of 
hostility to great friendliness towards Christianity, for we believe that this fact 
is too well known to you and all in America. So we wish in this letter to dwell 
more particularly on the imminent dangers that seem to threaten the progress 
of the gospel. 1. The influential classes that favor Christianity have not 
wholly got rid of their old notions that religion is for the ignorant classes, and 
that it is a good means for the welfare of society, and so though they may em- 
brace Christianity, yet it is in many cases with a patronizing air, from all sorts 
of motives but the salvation of their souls. For instance, they see that Chris- 
tianity is superior to Buddhism and Shintoism, so they want to introduce it ; 
or they say that Christianity is the religion of the civilized countries, and in 
order that the national right of Japan may be respected by the foreign powers, 
Japan must first become a Christian nation. There is a real danger, for this 
reason, of Christianity’s becoming a fashionable religion, and the great masses 
coming into the churches without real faith. 2. The above-mentioned class is 
mostly composed of practical men, who care very little whether Christianity 
be true or false, if only its influence on the morals and welfare of society be 
good. But there is another class of persons who in intelligence and influence 
are their equals, and who care more for truth for its own sake. We refer to 
the scholarly class. We have a large number of the graduates of the Imperial 
University, who are scattered all over the empire as doctors, professors, law- 
yers, officials, editors, scientists, ete., whose number is yearly increasing, and 
many besides of their number are pursuing their further studies in America 
and Germany. They are men who have had a high mental training, are well 
read in literature and philosophy, thoroughly imbued with the scientific thoughts 
of the nineteenth century, and almost all of them are skeptics, and their influ- 
ence is by no means small. What they say will have weight with the rising 
young men of the nation and with the influential middle classes. The skeptical 
and agnostic and, in some cases, atheistic views are being propagated by them 
fast enough. These young men are too eager and docile pupils, these intelli- 
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gent middle classes are too incautious, welcoming light from whatever quarter 
and of whatever color. Yet these young men are those to whom we should 
look for the future guides of this people, and these middle classes are those 
to whom we should look for the pillars of the church of Christ in Japan. How 
shall we win them, if we do not so present the truth of Christianity as to stop 
at least the gainsayings of the scholarly class if we cannot win their hearts ? 

There is no doubt that the opportunities of the present hour are unparal- 
leled in history, and our hopes and encouragements are by no means small. 
But he is a shallow man who imagines that this state of things will last for- 
ever, or that this nation can be easily won. To those who observe things care- 
fully there appear away beyond the sunny sky of to-day the black thunder 
clouds ready to burst in all their fierceness when the time comes. It is all 
nice to rejoice and feel grateful that the evangelization of Japan is well-nigh 
accomplished, but it is more true to fact, and it is necessary to see, that not 
even the foundations are yet laid. Very probably the kind of Christian work 
to be done hereafter in Japan is different from that of any other country in 
the past or the present, and what is needed are men of thorough earnestness 
and consecration, of catholic spirit, and disciplined mind, who are young and 
so can devote their vigorous powers to the cause and can adapt themselves 
to the kind of work to be done and the circumstances of the cases. The great 
pressing need of more missionaries can be seen from the fact that though it 
has been proposed a long time since to establish missionary stations in Fuku- 
oka (Kitishii) and Tokio, and recently in Sendai (in a wide northeast), yet 
we hear with great regret that the Board has not beenable to secure the 
men. The need is urgent, and the work suffers immensely from the non- 
presence of missionary forces in these places, and when we ask the question, 
whether on the other hand the present stations are well supplied with men or 
not, we must answer that not one of them is so. A few missionaries that come 
out now and then are not even sufficient to fill the vacancies of those who have 
to go home for health, etc., and the work is all the time growing in magnitude. 
Twenty years ago, your missionaries came without waiting for the real open- 
ings, now the openings do not wait for men. A few that graduate from 
“Doshisha School” now and then are not sufficient to fill the churches which 
are without pastors, and how can we get men for newly opening places, many 
of them places of great importance ? 

Allow us to say, in conclusion, that here in Japan, in the hearts of her young 
men, the graduates of Andover will find a warm welcome. “The Andover 
Review” has preceded you and has familiarized to us the views so coura- 
geously propounded in it. If you will but take it, our right hand is already ex- 
tended to welcome you. We do not intend to dictate to you the course you 
shall take, but we trust when this great need is fully known to you, you will 
not think that Japan is not worth your coming ; that the difficulties that beset 
us, and the dangers that threaten us, will rather stimulate you to come to our 
help and that you will not be turned back from your course by what man may 
do, when there are such great issues at stake. And now may God be with you, 
and take you body and soul to this Land of the Rising Sun. 

Your humble servants and brethren for Christ’s sake, 


For the Annual Conference of the Churches connected 
with A. B. C. F. M. 


P. KANAMORI. 


H. Kosakx1. 
Jd. T. Inu. 
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BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 





THE GENUINENESS OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


IntrRopuctTIonN. —The criticism of the Pastoral Epistles begins with 
Schleiermacher,' who rejected 1 Timothy as a compilation from 2 Timothy 
and Titus, but of the genuineness of these expresses no doubt. His main 
lines of argument against 1 Timothy were: Peculiarities of diction and 
lack of close logical connection, which indicate a writer inferior to Paul 
in thought and power of expression, and the impossibility of finding a 
place for this Epistle, with its historical allusions, in the known life of 
Paul. The positive part of Schleiermacher’s view — his compilation 
theory — was soon overthrown, but his arguments against the Pauline 
authorship of 1 Timothy were not so easily disposed of. It was soon 
seen, however, that Schleiermacher’s position was not tenable, that, in 
fact, a consistent application of his method requires the rejection of all 
three Epistles. Eichhorn argued,’ with much force, that these Epistles 
are an inseparable triplet, and refused to tear apart what in spirit belongs 
tovether. He uses Schleiermacher’s arguments to prove that they are 
not from the hand of Paul, yet he finds so much that is Pauline in them 
that he attributes their composition to some pupil of the apostle, who was 
well-grounded in his ideas of doctrine and polity. De Wette finds less of 
the direct influence of Paul, but he, too, admits that certain passages have 
an unmistakable Pauline stamp. With Baur® the era of positive criti- 
cism begins. He advanced from the denial of Pauline authorship to 
the identification of the Pastoral Epistles with the character and con- 
ditions of a later age. They are not productions of the first century, but 
can be understood only in the light of the Gnostic speculations of the 
second. About the year 150 these writings were palmed off as Paul’s by 
some orthodox churchman, who tried in this way to use the authority of a 
great name to check the rising tide of Gnostic heresy. Baur derived some 
support for his view from the alleged hierarchical tendencies of these writ- 
ings, but he regarded the Gnosticism which they oppose as his conclusive 
proof, and this he identified with the school of Marcion. Many critics 
have followed Baur in holding that the Pastoral Epistles show a more 
advanced state of church organization and more developed heretical 
tendencies than could have existed in the apostolic age, but the details 
of the argument have been essentially modified. It is now generally 
admitted that the teaching which the Pastoral Epistles condemn cannot 
be identified with any one school of Gnostics, and it is, therefore, not 
unnatural that more stress should be put upon highly developed church 
organization as evidence of a late date. Among those who have accepted 
Baur’s conclusion, though with much variety of opinion concerning de- 
tails, are Ewald,* Hilgenfeld,® Schenkel,® Hausrath,’ Pfleiderer,*® Immer,® 


1 Sendschreiven an Gass, 1807. 2 Einleitung, 1812. 
8 Die sogenannten Pastoralbriefe, 1835. 

* Sieben Sendschreiben des neuen Bundes, 1870, p. 216. 

5 Einleitung in das neue Testament, 1875, p. 744. 

6 Bibel-Lexikon, 1872, iv. 393. 

7 Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 2. Auflage, 1877, iv. 361. 

8 Paulinismus, 1873, p. 464. 

® Theologie des neuen Testaments, 1877, pp. 387, 398. 
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Mangold,’ Beyschlag,? Holtzmann,’? Renan,* and Davidson. Even 
Meyer ° gives free expression to doubt. Holtzmann’s work’ is the most 
exhaustive and the ablest that has yet appeared. He carefully reviews 
all previous discussions, eliminates many errors, and fully elaborates all 
branches of the argument. He covers the whole ground of external and 
internal testimony. He examines all the attempts to find a place for the 
Pastoral Epistles in the narrative of the Acts, and rightly concludes that 
every one is beset by insuperable difficulties. He discusses the hypothesis 
of a second Roman imprisonment, and finds it a makeshift of apologetics. 
He enters into a minute investigation of the style and diction of the 
Pastoral Epistles, and claims to find in the differences which distinguish 
them from the writings of Paul conclusive proof of their un-Pauline 
character. He attempts to show, by a most elaborate analysis, the de- 
pendence of the writer upon the Epistles of Paul, the writings of Luke, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 1 Peter, and reiterates, with modifications, 
the arguments previously drawn from heresies and church organization, 
Some critics try to mediate between the theory just outlined and the tra- 
ditional view. Credner’ first broached the hypothesis that these Epistles 
contain genuine Pauline fragments, which in some way came into the 
possession of the author and were made the nuclei of his compositions. 
2 Timothy has been an especially attractive field for such conjecture. 
Those who have attempted this solution of the problem are Hitzig,® 
Weisse,® Hausrath, Ewald, Krenkel,” Pfleiderer, and Immer, while Renan 
and Beyschlag look upon it with some favor. As to details, there is no 
general agreement, except in the opinion that iv. 9-18 is a genuine Pauline 
fragment. This passage is full of personal allusions, the one passage in 
the whole Epistle where its genuineness can be put to a conclusive test, 
and the hypothesis of these critics is avirtual confession that at this point 
the theory of spuriousness breaks down. As the plan of this paper does 
not embrace further discussion of this middle theory, suffice it to say that, 
in my opinion, it is more untenable than the other ; for this alleged Pauline 
fragment, inasmuch as it has nothing to do with the main purpose of the 
composition, would have been utilized in order to accredit it as Paul’s, 
and hence, on this hypothesis, the Epistle would no longer be, as alleged, 
an innocent piece of pseudonymous writing, but an out and out forgery. 

+ With the exception of Holtzmann, all recent commentators hold to the 
genuineness of these Epistles; so Wiesinger (in Olshausen), Huther (in 
Meyer), Van Oosterzee (in Lange), Hofmann, Beck, Weiss (in 5th ed. of 
Meyer, 1886), and Dwight (in Funk & Wagnalls’ Meyer); so, too, 
Salmon, in his recent “ Introduction to the New Testament.” Weiss’s 
commentary is the newest and, with no disparagement of the others, 
the best. It contains much incisive criticism of Holtzmann;; still, the 
author is too candid to blind his eyes to real difficulties. His position is 
sufficiently indicated by the following statement : — 


“ For finally it must be admitted that the hypothesis of spuriousness has as 


1 Bleek’s Einleitung, 3. Auflage, pp. 553, 560, 577. 
2 Die christliche Gemeinde-Verfassung im Zeitalter des N. T., 1874, pp. 4, 85. 


8 Die Pastoralbriefe, 1880. 4 St. Paul, 1869, p. xxiii. 
5 Introduction to the Study of the N. T., 2d ed., 1882, ii. 21. 
6 Rémerbrief, 5. Auflage, p. 19. ™ Einleitung, pp. 449, 478. 


8 Ueber Johannes Marcus, 1843, p. 154. 
® Philosophische Dogmatik, 1855, i. 146. 
10 Paulus, der Apostel der Heiden, 1869, p. 208. 
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yet borne little fruit for the historical understanding of our Epistles, above all, 
however, that it has not solved the problem by its suppositions with reference 
to their tendency ; but, on the contrary, as apologetics has asserted from the 
beginning, has produced an abundance of new difficulties and unsolved riddles. 
Just this is the reason why, even for him who does not conceal from himself the 
difficulties which still remain for the acceptance of their Pauline origin, it ever 
remains the first task to investigate how far the difficulties permit of solution 
under this presupposition given by the Epistles themselves in agreement with 
tradition.” (Page 72.) 


In spite of the goodly array of works which defend the traditional view, it is 
perhaps fair to say, with Professor Hatch, in the “ Encyclopedia Britta- 
nica,” that the majority of modern critics question or deny the genuineness 
of these Epistles. This is certainly true of German critics. Since Holtz- 
mann makes the strongest presentation of the arguments upon which this 
conclusion is based, it will be the aim of this paper to scrutinize his state- 
ments of fact and test the validity of his reasoning, especially in those 
points which he most emphasizes. One remark, by way of preface: 
Eichhorn’s view that these three Epistles must stand or fall together is 
now almost unanimously accepted both by the defenders and the assailants 
of their genuineness. Reuss is a noteworthy exception. He has now 
given up 1 Timothy and Titus, though he holds as firmly as ever to the 
genuineness of 2 ‘Timothy, which, he affirms, would never have been 
suspected if it had not been in bad company.’ But the similarity in 
style, tone, and subject-matter is so marked, and the conditions of church 
life which they reflect are so exactly correspondent, that few can resist 
the conclusion that they are products of the same mind, and not far 
separated from each other in time. The correctness of this conclusion is 
assumed in the following discussion. 

THe ExtTernAt Testimony. — It is not necessary to enter upon a 
detailed examination of the external evidence, but I cannot refrain from 
calling attention, in a few words, to the unusual strength of this line of 
proof. Baur said there was no witness to the existence of these Epistles 
earlier than the end of the second century. “ Irenzus, Tertullian, and 
Clement of Alexandria are the first authors who are acquainted with them 
and quote them as apostolic.” (Page 136.) With the Canon of Muratori 
added to the list this is correct, as far as the direct quotation of these Epis- 
tles as apostolic is concerned, but it is far from correct to assert that there 
are no witnesses to the existence of these Epistles earlier than the close of 
the second century. Itis not necessary to claim any more than Holtzmann 
admits in order to show that earlier witnesses are surprisingly numerous. 
In the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians Holtzmann dis- 
covers many coincidences in idea with the Pastoral Epistles, and notes 
the reappearance of many of their characteristic expressions. In fact, 
he cannot deny that all these Epistles “look like products of one and the 
same workshop, though elaborated at different times and by different 
masters.” (Page 259.) There is pretty general agreement that the 
Epistle of Clement was written about 95 a. p. The Epistle of Barnabas 
and the Shepherd of Hermas have much less in common with the Pastoral 
Epistles, but even here there is enough of similarity to lead Holtzmann 
to the conclusion that the writers breathed a “common ecclesiastical 
atmosphere with its liturgical, dogmatic, and rhetorical terminology.” 
(Page 259.) Of echoes in the Ignatian Epistles Holtzmann says “ they 


1 Les Epitres Pauliniennes, 1878, ii. 243, 307. 
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are much more definite and even imposing by their multitude.” He has 
no doubt that the writer of the shorter recension (which, however, accord- 
ing to his chronology, cannot be earlier than 166) was familiar with the 
Pastoral Epistles. Schleiermacher doubted whether the Epistle of Poly- 
carp betrays any acquaintance with 1 Timothy, but Holtzmann is certain 
that it does. In addition to this, Holtzmann finds indications (page 
262 ff.) of acquaintance with the Pastoral Epistles in the writings of 
Justin Martyr, the Epistle to Diognetus, tpages TavAov, the Epistle of 
the Church at Vienne and Lyons, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
and even in Celsus, as quoted in Origen. Baur held that the Pastoral 
Epistles borrow some of their terminology from Hegesippus, but accord- 
ing to Holtzmann this view is no longer entertained, but the relation of 
dependence is reversed. There is ample evidence, then, that these 
Epistles were widely circulated in the second century, and strangest of 
all is the fact that 1 Timothy, the one of the three which has been the 
especial object of suspicion, was more widely known and used than the 
others. Holtzmann closes his review of the external testimony with this 
statement :— 

“The Epistles are nowhere expressly mentioned before the last third of the 
second century ; and, too, it is past the middle of this century when the first 
clear reference is made to their contents. They can, therefore, with reference 
to the total judgment of the second century, be designated almost as Antile- 
gomena only.” (Page 266.) 
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Perhaps the “almost” ought to save the assertion from criticism. But 
it is necessary to protest against even this cautious application of the term 
Antilegomena, for Holtzmann does not furnish a scintilla of proof that 
at any time in the second century the claims of these Epistles were dis- 
puted, except by Gnostic heretics. The only basis for the assertion, upon 
his own construction of the evidence, is silence, and silence is no justifi- 
cation of the term Antilegomena. But even silence is secured only by 
assigning a very late date to many of the writings referred to. If the 
Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp are genuine, to say nothing of the rest, 
we have witnesses which belong to the second decade of the second cen- 
tury. That these Epistles are genuine is no longer an empty assertion. 
Lightfoot’s recent work furnishes conclusive proof. The early testimony 
to the existence of the Pastoral Epistles is not complete without a refer- 
ence to the heretics of the second century. Clement of Alexandria makes 
the general statement that the heretics reject the Epistles to Timothy.’ 
Tertullian® and Jerome‘ state that Marcion repudiated the Pastoral 
Epistles. Jerome makes the same statement of Basilides, and says that 
Tatian accepted Titus, although he rejected the other two. Now both 
Marcion and Basilides belong to the first half of the second century, and 
must therefore be added to the early witnesses to the existence of these 
Epistles. This brief survey suffices to show that very few New Testa- 
ment books are more strongly fortified by external proof than the Pas- 
toral Epistles. The controversy has been, and is, over their contents, 
but this tends to withdraw attention from the remarkable strength of the 
external attestation. 

Tue Hyporuesis or A SeconD RoMAN IMPRISONMENT. —It is not 
necessary to discuss the numerous attempts to fit the Pastoral Epistles 

1 Apostolic Fathers, Part II.: S. Ignatius and S. Polycarp. 

2 Stromata, ii. 11. 8 Adversus Marcionem, v. 21. 
* Comment. in ep. ad Tit. proem. 
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with their historical allusions into the narrative of the Acts, for no one 
of them has been, and no future attempt can be, successful. There is 
not only the difficulty of reconciling Paul’s journeys with his movements 
in Acts,—a feat not yet accomplished without setting grammar and 
common sense at defiance, — but another insuperable obstacle in the way of 
such a scheme is the necessity which it imposes of separating 2 Timothy 
from the other two by an interval of at least four years. But these three 
Epistles belong together and represent a distinct period in the apostle’s life. 
Just as truly as Romans, Galatians, and Corinthians represent one stage 
of Paul’s career and the Epistles of the imprisonment another, just so 
surely do the Pastoral Epistles represent a still later stage ; and it is throw- 
ing history into utter confusion to carry two of these back into the three 
years’ stay at Ephesus, making them antedate the Romans group, and as- 
sign the third to the close of the Roman imprisonment. Since, now, 2 
Timothy was written from a Roman imprisonment, and 1 Timothy and 
Titus when the apostle was at liberty, it is not possible to defend the 
Pauline authorship of these latter, without supposing that Paul was released 
from the Roman imprisonment of which Acts speaks, revisited the scenes 
of his former labors, and was again incarcerated in Rome before his mar- 
tyrdom. This hypothesis is stigmatized .as an apologetic invention, with 
no basis except the impossibility of finding any place for the Pastoral 
Epistles in Paul’s recorded life ; but this is a sufficient basis unless the 
Pastoral Epistles can be proved to be spurious. There is, however, inde- 
pendent evidence which ought not to be overlooked. Eusebius says there 
was a report current (Adyos éxec) in his day that Paul was released from 
his Roman imprisonment.’ It is evident from the way in which Eusebius 
speaks that he accepted this report, for he immediately refers in corrobo- 
ration to 2 Tim. iv. 16,17, where he finds in the words 4 tpérn droAoyia 
an allusion to the first imprisonment as distinguished from that which 
Paul was then undergoing. He is probably incorrect in his exegesis, but it 
is not true, as has been stoutly asserted, that Eusebius’ only source of in- 
formation was a misunderstood passage of 2 Timothy. He first states a 
current opinion, which he evidently shares, and then seeks to confirm it 
by his quotation. It was the current opinion which suggested to him his 
interpretation of Paul’s words. There is, too, in the Canon of Muratori 
a fragment of a sentence which implies Paul’s release. It is appended 
to the following brief description of the Acts : — 

“The Acts of thc Apostles are all written in one book. Luke relates to the 
excellent Theophilus the events of which he was an eye-witness, as also ina 
separate place he evidently declares the martyrdom of Peter.” 


Then follow the words: — 
**Sed profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis.” 


Here the corrupt text ends, leaving us ignorant of what the writer said 
about Paul’s departure for Spain. But whatever the rest of the sentence 
may have been, it is reasonably certain, as the large majority of scholars 
admit, that the author believed that Paul at some time set out from Rome 
for Spain. If such a departure took place, all will grant that it must have 
followed a release from the Roman imprisonment. Eusebius has pre- 
served a statement of Dionysius of Corinth, which, if it is trustworthy, 
justifies the inference of Paul’s release. The statement refers to Peter 
and Paul, and is as follows : — 


1 Ecclesiastical History, ii. 22, 2. 
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“ For both having come to our city, Corinth, and planted us, taught the like 
doctrine, and in like manner having also gone to Italy and taught together 
there, they were martyred at the same time.” } 


Now if Paul and Peter were in Corinth together and went from there to 
Rome to a common martyrdom, as this passage seems to imply, these 
events must have taken place at a period later than that covered by the 
Acts, hence Paul must have been set free. This statement is claimed to 
be unworthy of credence because Dionysius makes Peter and Paul the 
joint founders of the Corinthian church, and this flatly contradicts the 
New Testament. But if Peter and Paul were in Corinth together at a 
time subsequent to that covered by the Acts, this fact would be enough to 
justify the very general statement of Dionysius, especially since the 
point he emphasizes is that the two apostles taught the same doctrine. 
The trustworthiness of this statement is partially confirmed -by the men- 
tion of Troas and Miletus in 2 Timothy, which makes it probable that 
Paul’s last journey to Rome was via Corinth. This remark of Dionysius 
and the Canon of Muratori are both assigned to about 170 a. p. There 
is, too, an important passage in Clement of Rome. After describing 
Paul’s sufferings, he says : — 


“ Having preached the gospel in the East and in the West he received the 
glorious reward of his faith, having taught the whole world righteousness, and 
having come to the limit of the West (répya tijs dbcews),” ete.? 


What does Clement mean by “limit of the West”? Many say Rome, 
and hold that he speaks from the standpoirt of Paul. If so, the trans- 
fer was not very successful, for Paul intended to go to Spain. It is much 
more likely that Clement speaks from his own standpoint, and as he was 
writing in Rome, it is hardly possible that he should refer to that city as 
Téppa tHS Svcews. It is said, however, that Clement’s language, instead 
of being precise and definite, is rhetorical and exaggerated, and hence 
no certain conclusion can be drawn from it. But the fact must not be 
overlooked that Clement speaks of Paul as having preached in the East 
and in the West and immediately after uses the phrase “limit of the 
West.” The West is his general expression for the whole region as op- 
posed to the Orient, and in comparison with this the “limit of the West” 
must mean something more definite and specific. Clement’s residence at 
Rome suggests Spain as the most natural interpretation, and this is cor- 
roborated by the designations of Spain found in other writers. Velleius 
Paterculus calls it extremus nostri orbis terminus.® Strabo speaks of the 
Pillars of Hercules as répata rijs oixovpévys,* and Philostratus describes 
Gades as xara 7 tis Evpwrys tépua. Ewald, whose view of the Pastoral 
Epistles acquits him of any apologetic motive, says : — 


“These words of Clement in their entire connection are so clear that one 
cannot comprehend how in our times they could be so much misunderstood, or 
rather perverted.” 


Harnack ° and Renan ® agree with Ewald. The value of Clement’s testi- 
mony comes from the fact that he wrote only about thirty years after Paul’s 
death. The lack of any trace or tradition in Spain of Paul’s visit there 
is by no means decisive against so early a statement as that of Clement. 


1 Ecclesiastical History, ii. 25, 8. 2 Ad Corinth., c. 5. 
8 See Lightfoot’s Epistle of Clement, p. 49 f£. 4 Geographica, ii. 1. 


5 Pat, Apos. Opera, i. 1, p. 16. 6 L’ Antichrist, p. 106. 
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The testimony of the Canon of Muratori, Dionysius, and Clement may be 
considered meagre, but it is entirely independent of the Pastoral Epis- 
tles. It may be thought strange that if Paul spent two or three years in 
free missionary labor after his first visit to Rome, there should be no record 
of his activity. But no good reason has been found for expecting more 
than we have. The Fathers give extremely little information about the 
apostles. Their aim was not historical, but hortatory, apologetic, dog- 
matic ; their historical statements are generally incidental and are bor- 
rowed almost exclusively from the New Testament. The meagre evi- 
dence we have with reference to Paul’s later career all points in the same 
direction, and there is not the shadow of a proof that he suffered martyr- 
dom at the end of the imprisonment mentioned in the Acts. This is 
generally assumed, however, by those who deny the genuineness of the 
Pastoral Epistles. Holtzmann asserts that the impossibility of finding a 
place for these Epistles in the known life of Paul makes it mathematically 
certain that they are not Pauline. But Luke leaves us wholly in the 
dark as to the time of Paul's death. The fact that he closes his narra- 
tive at the year 63 gives us no more right to conclude that Paul was 
martyred at that time than to infer that he was set free.’ But while it is 
arbitrary to interpret Luke’s silence as favoring either of these views, it 
is of some moment that Paul expresses his confident expectation of re- 
lease in his Epistle to the Philippians, and still more positively in that to 
Philemon (though many refer this latter to Czsarea). Again, it is not at 
all probable that Paul was condemned on the charge for which he was 
taken to Rome. The combined force of these facts raises a strong pre- 
sumption that the apostle was released and reimprisoned ; and unless 
there is in the Pastoral Epistles some conclusive proof that Paul did not 
write them, we shall be compelled to accept this as historic fact. 
INTERNAL EvipEnce. I. StytE anp Diction. — The argument from 
style and diction alone is, in Holtzmann’s opinion, sufficient to establish 
beyond a doubt the spuriousness of these Epistles. His first assertion is 
that the writer of the Pastoral Epistles has a special fondness for unusual 
compound words. ‘“ The real Paul,” he says, “ would often use two or 
three words where these Epistles employ a single clumsy compound.” 
(Page 92.) He gives this list of the most striking instances: dyaGoepyety, 
aisxpoxepdys, dvalwrupeiv, avtidvariOéuevos, aitoxataxpitos, Siaraparpi3y, 
érepodidackaneiv, Oeorvevortos, ieporperys, kakorabeiv, KaXodidacKados, KEvo- 
gwvia, Aoyouayeiv, Aoyouayia, paraodoyia, paraoddyos, vopodidacKados, 
oikodeororeiv, TvyKkaxoTTabely, cvvaToOvyncKeELV, TEeKVOYOVELY, TeKVOYOVIA, TEKVO- 
Tpopeiv, tdpororety, iynrodpoveiv, diiavOpwria. The charge is that the 
writer is specially fond of these sesquipedalia, while Paul expresses 
himself more intelligibly and forcibly by the use of simpler terms. As a 
matter of fact, however, long compounds are not infrequent in the other 
Pauline Epistles. Indeed, two of the words in Holtzman’s list are found 
in them, ovvarobvnoxev in 2 Corinthians and iyyAodpoveiv in Romans. 
Twelve of the others are used by such writers as Plato, Aristotle, and He- 
rodotus. The rest are rare, and some of them were in all probability 
coined by the writer, for example, érepodidacxadciv. But the making of 
new compounds is not un-Pauline. With very little search I have found 
a dozen compounds as striking as those in the above list, which bear as 
probably as any of them the stamp of Paul’s mint. Another resem- 
blance is in the fact that almost all are drag Aeyoueva. This indicates 


1 Cf. Salmon’s Introduction, p. 498. 
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facility in the making of new words to meet new emergencies. These 
Pauline compounds are as follows: dvefyviacros, dvexdunyntos, Suxaro- 
kpicia, edobpycxeia, eimdOnros, Erepokvyetv, OeodiSaxros, Kahorociv, dpbo- 
modeiv, dpOarpodovrcia, tapeicaxtos, avfworoeiv. Paul’s writings con- 
tain, too, a long list of compounds which are rare elsewhere, and a 
large number of these occur but once. A few examples are: aicxpodoyia, 
dxatakdAvurros, avekepevvntos, aperavdntos, avOpwrdperxos, érepoyhwooos, 
Kevooogia, moAvmoixtAos. It should be noted that several of these have 
one element in common with words in Holtzmann’s list. A special 
point is made of the writer’s fondness for compounds in ¢idos. (Page 
92). There are more than seven hundred of these on record. Paul in 
his other Epistles uses five. In the rest of the New Testament, exclusive 
of the Pastoral Epistles, there are nine. That in these Epistles eight new 
ones are found is hardly sufficient to prove the writer’s special fondness, 
especially since all but one of these were in common use, and that one is 
the negative of a commonly used positive (agiAdyafos). In view of 
these facts I deny that the use of compound words in the Pastoral Epis- 
tles throws any just suspicion upon their Pauline origin. 

Holtzmann quotes Schleiermacher with approval to the effect that in- 
stead of numerous words and phrases in the Pastoral Epistles Paul would 
have used others. His list is quite long. I can give only a few exam- 
ples. It is said that Paul would have used xriois instead of xricua. But 
Paul’s diction is not stereotyped. In his other Epistles he uses édd¢ei- 
Anpa. and dpedAy, Tepicoevpa and repro eia, rOpna and rocis, dwpea and da- 
pypa. The last pair are an exactly analogous instance ; for dwpyya is used 
only once, but dwped several times. It is said that instead of érepoddacKa- 
Acitv Paul makes paraphrases with €repov evayyéAvov. He does use such 
phrases twice, once each in Galatians and 2 Corinthians, but the context 
in 1 Timothy shows that the new word does not refer to a érepov evayyéhuor, 
hence its use is justified. Again, it is said, that instead of dyo.8y Paul 
would have used dvtipicbia or advtarddocrs. But he uses the former of 
these only twice and the latter only once. It would be just as reasonable 
to say with reference to dvramddoars in Colossians that Paul would have 
used dvripiobia, or even dvramddopua, for that, too, is found once in Romans. 
But djo.8 fits the idea in 1 Timothy far better than any of the others. 
The writer is speaking of the requital which children should make to 
parents, and by the choice of dyoi8y he designates it as a return in kind, 
an exercise of the tender love and care of which they themselves have 
been recipients. That is strange criticism which will not permit a man 
of Paul’s versatility and culture to use a new word when it more fitly 
and exactly expresses his meaning. Certain longer forms of the imper- 
ative are said to be characteristic of our author. The only instances 
mentioned are zepiioraco and adicraco for repiictw and adictrw. The 
former is found twice and the latter once. It is impossible to repress curi- 
osity as to the way in which the critics have ascertained that Paul would 
have used the shorter form, for, outside of the Pastoral Epistles, there is 
no instance in the New Testament of the second person singular of the 
imperative of these verbs. Besides single words there are numerous 
phrases which are characteristic of the Pastoral Epistles, many of them 
being found in all three. Here, too, in his zeal to prove different author- 
ship, Holtzmann makes his list unduly long. Such a phrase as dudKeww 
dixacocvvyy is equally characteristic of Romans, and others, like rov Kaddv 
dyava dywvilecGa:, cannot with any show of reason be considered contra- 
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Pauline. The presence of these new phrases is sufficiently explained 
by the new circumstances in which the apostle writes, especially the 
perils in the life of the church to which he so often refers. ‘The menace 
of erratic teaching accounts for his emphasis upon sound words, in the 
phrases: Adyos tyuys, 7 byrawodca didackadia, ipaivew rH Tote, etc. 
So, too, the oft-repeated phrase, rurrds 6 Adyos, puts the absolute trust- 
worthiness of the gospel in contrast with the empty theorizing which was 
so much in vogue. ‘This, I urge, is a natural and sufficient explanation 
of most of the phrases peculiar to these Epistles. Just as Romans and 
Galatians mark the period of Paul’s opposition to the Judaizers by the 
numerous characteristic phrases which they have in common, so the Pas- 
toral Epistles represent his opposition to a new form of error by forms of 
speech adapted to the new conditions. 

Holtzmann’s suspicions, aroused by the presence of so many new words 
and phrases, are increased by the conspicuous absence, which, he says, 
can hardly be accidental, of many terms characteristic of Paul. He 
mentions thirty-three, namely: ddcxos, dxafapoia, dxpoBvatia, yvwpiler, 
Siabyjxy, Sixaiwpa, Soxeiv, Exacros, eerrw, Kaya, xatrepyalesOat, xpeioowr, 
peilwv, puxpds, pwpia, Sporodv, Suotwpa, Suoiws, dpav, oipavds, tapddoors, 
mapadap Pave, weiOev, ero évar, rerotOnors, mepiTarety, ot ToAAOl, oTAGy- 
xva, Tarevos, Tarevorv, ios, xapilerOa, xpnotdés. He also gives a list 
of ten families of words whose absence is equally unaccountable. These 
are: éAevHep-os, -ia, -otv; pov-civ, -nua, -noLs, -4yos; TpagoeL, mpayya, 
mpagis; Téet-os, -odv, -OTys; evEpy-€lv, -na, -NS, -ELa; TvVEpy-<€iv, -dS; 
TEpLoo-EVELY, -Eia, -EvjLA, -Os, -dTEpos ; TAEOVaLELY, TAEOVEKT-€iV, ~nS, TAEOvEsta ; 
traxov-ev, -7; droxadierrey, -Yis; Kavx-acIa, -nua, -nors. How im- 
portant these omissions are in Holtzmann’s estimation is seen by the 
assertion : — 

‘This one point decides the question. This explains why an ear, that is, so 
to speak, satiated with Pauline phraseology, begins to feel dissatisfaction at 
the mere sound of the Pastoral Epistles.” (Page 98.) : 

But the fact that all these words are used by Paul is no sufficient reason 
for their necessary reappearance in the Pastoral Epistles. The question 
of the circumcision is not alluded to by a syllable. It was evidently 
not a live issue when these Epistles were written. Why, then, should we 
miss the terms which refer to it? The word pwpia is used five times in 
1 Corinthians, but nowhere else in Paul. Does its repeated use in one 
Epistle make it so characteristic of Paul’s style that its absence here is 
noteworthy? So «pds is found once each in Galatians and 1 Corin- 
thians, both times, however, in the same proverbial expression, “a little 
leaven,” ete. Does the fact that Paul twice uses a popular proverb 
make the terms of that proverb characteristically Pauline? I do not 
wish, however, to seem to deny that most of the words in Holtzmann’s 
list are in some degree characteristic of Paul’s writings; but a careful 
examination proves that they are specially characteristic of the four 
greater Epistles, while in the others they are either used with much less 
frequency or entirely disappear; and even in the four Homologoumena, 
as Holtzmann calls them, the distribution of these words is so obviously 
fortuitous as to preclude his confident conclusion. Contrast the use of 
the évépye.a group in Romans and Philemon. In the former there are 
five instances in twenty-five pages, in the latter three in a little more than 
a page. But three of the instances in Romans are in the last chapter, so 
that, omitting this, there are only two in twenty-three pages. There are 
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twenty-four instances of the repicoevew group in 2 Corinthians, but only 
one in Galatians. In Romans there are eleven instances of the izaxovew 
group, but none in 1 Corinthians and Galatians. The xavxaéo6a group is 
specially characteristic of the four great Epistles, being used forty-nine 
times, twenty-nine in 2 Corinthians alone, but there are only six instances 
of these words in the other six Epistles. So of the éAce’@cpos group there 
are seven instances in Romans, seven in 1 Corinthians, eleven in Galatians, 
but only one each in 2 Corinthians, Ephesians, and Colossians, and none in 
the remaining four. This shows that the choice of words, in Epistles very 
close to each other in time and subject-matter, may exhibit striking dif- 
ferences. Why, then, should we take offense at a still greater difference 
in diction between groups of Epistles separated by an interval of several 
years and still farther apart in the subjects which they treat ? 

The discussion thus far may have given the impression that the Pastoral 
Epistles are utterly destitute of Pauline words and phrases. Such words, 
however, are numerous. Holtzmann prefaces his discussion of them with 
this remark: “In consideration of the characteristic difference which, 
from beginning to end, distinguishes these Epistles on the negative side 
from the Pauline, it is of no importance if a wide linguistic domain ap- 
pears, which these Epistles have, in common with the other ten, yes, even 
with the four first and greatest of the Pauline collection.” (Page 99.) 
It has been proved already, then, by the absence of characteristic diction, 
that these Epistles are not Paul’s, and, in view of this conclusive proof, 
the presence of Pauline words, however numerous they may be, must 
count for nothing. Still, their presence is a phenomenon which must be 
explained. One example will suffice to illustrate Holtzmann’s method of 
explanation : “The verb xarapyeiv [he says] is found in the four Homo- 
logoumena twenty-two times, but elsewhere in the New Testament only 
five, one each in Luke, Ephesians, 2 Thessalonians, Hebrews, and 2 Tim- 
othy. Since now in the four other cases the dependence upon Pauline 
diction is assured, all antecedent probability points also in the fifth case 
to a similar relation.” (Page 99.) The presence of Pauline words, 
then, instead of raising a presumption that Paul was the writer, proves 
that the author borrowed from Paul. It must be kept in mind that, in 
Holtzmann’s opinion, several other New Testament books share the fate 
of the Pastoral Epistles. Not only Luke, Acts, and Hebrews, but Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, and 2 Thessalonians are, he alleges, post-Pauline, and 
demonstrably dependent upon the Pauline writings. He admits, of 
course, that these all belong to the school of Paul, but regards them as 
secondary and derivative. With reference to the fact that Ephesians 
contains certain expressions and conceptions not found elsewhere, except 
in the Pastoral Epistles, Holtzmann says: “Such phenomena could be 
used as proofs of the transformation of the apostle’s style . . . only on 
the condition that the genuineness of Ephesians rested on a firm basis.” 
(Page 108.) Let it be remembered, then, that Ephesians and Colossians, 
if they are genuine, stand as a natural connecting link between Paul’s 
earlier Epistles and those to Timothy and Titus, and that the weight of 
Holtzmann’s argument for the dependence of the Pastoral Epistles is con- 
ditioned by the validity of the assumption that Ephesians and Colossians 
are spurious. 

To return now to the Pauline terms actually found in the Pastoral 
Epistles. Holtzmann gives a list of twenty-nine which they have in 
common with the four Homologoumena, and which are not found else- 
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where in the New Testament. These are: ddudAerros, d0avacia, adaluv, 
ddoay, dvaxaivwots, aroropws, apoevoxoirys, aoropyos, atipia, aitdpKea, 
adoppy, éxxabaipev, émtayy, iepds, pdppwors, vavayeiv, ddvvy, oixeiv, 
éorpdxwos, tAdooev, Tpovoeiv, otpareia, ovlnv, cvpBacirevev, LBpioTys, 
imepoxy, brotayy, trorévar, iyyrodppoveiv. (Page100.) In view of the 
argument already considered, I cannot refrain from calling attention to the 
number of compound words in the list. There are twelve words which 
are common to the Pastoral Epistles and the other ten of Paul, but occur 
nowhere else in the New Testament, namely, aicxpds, avéyxAyros, dbbapoia, 
yyjowos, évorxeiv, eLaarav, pveia, vovderia, oixeios, oAeOpos, porrrdvat, 
xeyororys. (Page 99.) There are eight more which are found in the 
Pastoral Epistles and the six minor Paulines, but in no other New Testa- 
ment book, namely, diaBoXos, Aourpdv, Képdos, tpoxom), weuvos, orévderGat, 
émpavera, evypyotos. In the last list diaB8odAos is incorrectly inserted ; 
for itis found about thirty times in the New Testament, outside of Paul. 
Dropping this, there are in Holtzmann’s three lists a sum total of forty- 
eight distinctively Pauline words, which belong to the vocabulary of 
our Epistles. This number, added to the former list, the absence of 
which from these Epistles is sufficient, in Holtzmann’s eyes, to prove that 
Paul did not write them, gives a total of one hundred and sixteen. Only 
forty-eight of this group are found in the Pastoral Epistles. Let us see 
now how the case stands with those that are undoubtedly genuine: 
Romans has sixty-six, 1 Corinthians forty-thrze, Galatians thirty-one, 
1 Thessalonians twenty, Philemon eight. In 1 Corinthians the number 
is not only actually smaller, but very strikingly so in proportion to the 
length of the Epistle. In Westcott and Hort’s text 1 Corinthians covers 
twenty-four pages and has forty-three of these words; the Pastoral 
Epistles cover less than fifteen pages, and have forty-eight; and if these 
words were as numerous in Romans as they are in our Epistles, we should 
find eighty-three instead of sixty-six. Shall we conclude, then, that the 
Pastoral Epistles are more Pauline than Romans and 1 Corinthians ? 
The argument, as Holtzmann puts it, makes a strong impression, but it is 
utterly specious. The fact is that the Pastoral Epistles have as many 
characteristically Pauline words, in proportion to their length, as any of 
Paul’s writings, even the four Homologoumena. 

Holtzmann next calls attention to the fact that the article, which Paul 
uses with whole sentences, adverbs, numerals, and especially with infini- 
tives, is never so used in the Pastoral Epistles, and that prepositions and 
conjunctions are there used in a way very different from that of Paul: — 

“ Here [he says] imitation was much more difficult. It could be undertaken 
with success only by an author who paid more attention to the disguise he was 
using than to what he had to say. This would be the characteristic of the real 
forger. Our author, on the other hand, pays no attention to this matter. It 
does not trouble him that écatrws, which he uses six times, is found in Paul but 
twice. Idp, which so enlivens the dialectic character of Paul’s style, is found oft- 
ener in the one Epistle to the Galatians than in our three. On the other hand, 
the following particles, hardly less characteristic of the movement of Paul’s 
thought, are entirely wanting, namely, &pa, &pa odv, 8:4, Sidr, Ewerra, eri, We, idob, 
phrws, ews, odéri, o}rw, obre, madi, év wavtl, rére, Tov, Sowep; and no less, too, 
the following prepositions, so often met with in Paul : ayri, &xpi, umpoober, Everev, 
oe with accusative, and especially odty, for which our author uses perd.” 
(Page 101.) 

Every candid investigator will admit that the points here enumerated 
are closely connected with peculiarities of style. The choice of idea- 
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words in a writer of Paul’s power and culture depends upon subject and 
circumstances, but the use of particles is not conditioned so much by the 
ideas expressed as by the author’s habitual mode of expression and proc- 
esses of thought. Before admitting, however, the conclusiveness of this 
argument, we must first see whether the words and constructions men- 
tioned are characteristic of Paul’s style to such a degree as to make their 
absence irreconcilable with Pauline authorship. A careful examination 
of the ten Epistles of Paul shows that this argument has just as little 
validity as the one we have already considered. The limits of this paper 
forbid a full presentation of details, but the following seem sufficient to 
establish my proposition. In the first place, several of these words are 
not characteristic of Paul. To0re is not used in any of Paul’s Epistles, 
and ovzw occurs once in 1 Corinthians, but nowhere else. A word may 
be used a few times in one or more Epistles and still not be characteristic 
of the author’s style. It is true that ydp is found in Galatians oftener 
than in our Epistles, but as the instances are thirty-seven and thirty-four 
respectively, the difference furnishes no basis for argument. Tap.occurs 
but eleven times in Ephesians and six in Colossians. It is not true that 
our author uses pera for civ. Paul uses ovv thirty-nine times, almost 
exclusively with persons, not at all, however, in 2 Thessalonians and 
Philemon, only four times in Romans and two in Ephesians, while he 
uses peta with genitive fifty-two times, once at least in each of the ten 
Epistles. Hence era, which is found in our Epistles eighteen times, is 
more characteristic of Paul than ovv. In thirteen of these eighteen in- 
stances it is safe to say that Paul certainly would not have used ovv, and 
the remaining five can be easily paralleled in his other Epistles. The 
whole number of particles mentioned by Holtzmann, exclusive of prepo- 
sitions and those already discussed, is sixteen. Of this number only five 
are found in Ephesians, four of them occurring but once each; only six 
in Philippians, five of them but once. Not a single one is found in 
Colossians. In fact these words are really characteristic of the four 
Homologoumena, and of these only. But they are not equally distributed 
through these four. They are characteristic of the argumentative pas- 
sages, but not of the hortatory and practical. Not one of them occurs 
in Romans xii. Since now the Pastoral Epistles are not argumentative, 
but hortatory and directive, how can the absence of argumentative par- 
ticles be reasonably urged as a mark of un-Pauline authorship ? 

In regard to the various constructions of the article specified, Paul’s use 
is not so constant as to justify Holtzmann’s conclusion. Philemon is evi- 
dence that he could write a short epistle without using the article in any of 
these ways. It is a fact that Paul frequently omits the article where we 
would expect to find it. Buttmann refers to such omission with phrases 
in Romans and 1 and 2 Corinthians (page 92), and Winer to omission 
with numerals in Corinthians and Ephesians (page 126). Paul uses the 
article with entire sentences only six times,’ in four of these instances 
with an Old Testament quotation which is interwoven into his sentence. 
There remain but two cases, then, as proof of his fondness for this con- 
struction, which is often found in Luke.? Paul does use the article with 
the infinitive frequently, but the variableness of his usage is seen in the 
fact that while Philippians has fifteen instances, Galatians has only three. 
Unless, then, anarthrous constructions can be pointed out in which it can 


1 According to Kolling, Der erste Brief an Tim., 1882, p. 194. 
2 See Buttman, p. 96. 
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be shown with a good degree of certainty that Paul would have used the 
article, this test of style cannot be admitted to have any decisive value. 
(Cf. Kolling, page 197.) 

Finally, Holtzmann describes the impression which the Pastoral Epis- 
tles make upon his mind as contrasted with the other Pauline writings. 
The real Paul, he says (p. 101 f.), shows himself so possessed of his sub- 
ject that he controls it, and his handling of it leads to a definite result. 
He writes with a firm, sure hand. The structure of his thought is solid 
and compact. He has, too, such a superabundance of ideas that the ris- 
ing tide of his thought sometimes breaks away all barriers and the gram- 
matical construction of the sentence goes to pieces. But in the Pastoral 
Epistles all is different. In the place of vigor and richness we find 
weakness and poverty. The association of ideas is loose throughout, 
conditioned by contrasts accidentally suggested. Davidson echoes Holtz- 
mann’s judgment and adds the remark: “Though enfeebled by a life 
of suffering, the apostle could hardly have written in a way so inferior to 
his former self.”* These assertions of the inferiority of the Pastoral 
Epistles are altogether too strong, and the underestimate is occasioned 
by the application of an unjust standard. It is admitted on all hands 
that a large subjective element enters into the decision of such questions, 
and that few can free themselves from the bias of training and prejudice. 
It is well, then, to observe with what different eyes other critics, equally 
fearless, look upon some of these Epistles. Bleek, who rejects 1 Timothy, 
says of 2 Timothy: ‘ Genuineness is stamped on the letter throughout so 
clearly and unmistakably that we cannot for a moment entertain the 
idea of its being a forgery.” ? Reuss says of the same Epistle, though he 
now gives up the other two: “ Among all the Pauline Epistles attacked 
by criticism, none (next to Philemon) bears the stamp of genuineness so 
evidently.” * Schleiermacher, who gave up 1 Timothy and had doubts 
about 2 Timothy, says that Titus contains nothing un-Pauline.* But, as has 
been observed, recent critics of all schools are nearly unanimous in the 
opinion that these three Epistles stand or fall together, and there is little 
which can be said either for or against any one of them which does not 
hold with reference to the other two. Are these Epistles weak and poor, 
as Holtzmann and Davidson assert? A multitude of scholars say “ no.” 
Farrar says of them: “There are flashes of the deepest feeliug, out- 
bursts of the most intense expression. There is rhythmic movement and 
excellent majesty in the doxologies, and the ideal of a Christian pastor, 
drawn not only with an unfaltering hand, but with a beauty, fullness, 
and simplicity which a thousand years of subsequent experience have en- 
abled no one to equal, much less to surpass.”® This is Gloag’s judg- 
ment: “The character of the great apostle is distinctly impressed upon 
these Epistles, — the same fervor of spirit displayed in numerous paren- 
theses and digressions, the same tendency to run off at a word, the same 
humility and self-depreciation, the same earnest desire after the spiritual 
welfare of his converts, the same habit of alluding to his own sufferings for 
the gospel, and the same vehemence of expression as are seen in the other 
Epistles are traceable in these.” ® Such citations might be multiplied in- 
definitely. If these last opinions have any truth in them, how can we 


1 Vol. ii., p. 61 f. 2 Introduction, ii. 73. 
® History of the New Test., i. 121. 
4 Einleitung, p. 175. 5 St. Paul, ii. 611. 


® Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, p. 373. 
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account for Holtzmann’s conclusion? Obviously thus. He makes the 
four Homologoumena the standard of Pauline thought and style, and 
any claimant which deviates in any marked degree from these he con- 
demns as spurious. I protest against this method. As Dr. Schaff has 
well said, ‘‘ Paul’s mind was uncommonly fertile and capable of adapting 
itself to varying conditions, and had to create in some measure the Chris- 
tian idiom.” + The estimate of the negative critics ignores the different cir- 
cumstances in which his Epistles were produced. Those which are made 
the standard of comparison were written to churches. They were called 
forth by special emergencies in congregations which had not yet been 
thoroughly indoctrinated. In them the apostle unfolds the great vital 
truths of the gospel and elucidates them by argument and illustration. 
It is not strange that such themes should move his whole soul and find 
expression in words that breathe and burn. Eloquence is in the subject 
and the occasion as well as in the man. The Pastoral Epistles, on the 
other hand, are addressed to individuals, —to men who had been Paul’s 
missionary helpers for several years. They do not need to be taught the 
fundamental truths of Christianity. It is natural enough to find here 
only occasional allusions to the great doctrines upon which elsewhere the 
apostle lays so much stress. He writes to Timothy and Titus to urge 
them to do as well as they know, and to give specific directions concern- 
ing the particular perils which confront them. When Paul speaks of er- 
rorists he does not stop to prove their doctrines false. Such proof would 
have been superfluous in writing to such men. He simply emphasizes 
the pernicious practical consequences of the errors which were multiply- 
ing, and tries to stir up his spiritual children to vigilant, successful oppo- 
sition. A candid recognition of these changed conditions goes far toward 
explaining the peculiarities of style and diction which mark these Epistles, 
and in the light of these facts it is unreasonable to condemn them because 
they are not pervaded by Pauline dialectics. It is fair to say, indeed, 
that if, in spite of these different circumstances, the style and diction were 
the same as in the four Homologoumena, that fact alone would be con- 
clusive proof of spuriousness. 

We now come to Holtzmann’s proof that the Pastoral Epistles are de- 
pendent upon other writings. He introduces the discussion with this 
statement: ‘“ With all our author’s independence and individuality there 
is also a far reaching dependence in vocabulary and forms of expression 
which show him to be a pedisequus Pauli. Indeed it is not only the 
genuine Epistles of Paul which serve as models, but also all of those 
which had been put into circulation under Paul’s name, including the 
work of the author ad Ephesios. In fact he has his eye upon the whole 
school of Paul.” (Page 109.) It is interesting to find the affinities of the 
Pastoral Epistles with the whole range of Pauline literature thus naively 
asserted. Holtzmann devotes several pages to the task of showing just 
how passages of Paul’s Epistles and of other New Testament books, now 
as reminiscences, now as copied quotations, by various modifications and 
combinations were wrought into the texture of these compositions. If 
these Epistles were elaborated in this manner it ought not to be difficult to 
prove it. The following are Holtzmann’s most striking proofs. He says 
the parenthetical assertion in 1 Tim. ii. 7,“I speak the truth, I lie 
not,” is introduced without any apparent reason except the desire to 
quote Rom.ix.1. (Page 110.) “My conscience bearing witness with me 


1 Church History, i. 806. 
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in the Holy Ghost” might have been added. A writer who would copy 
from Romans, as Holtzmann alleges, would not mutilate so striking a pas- 
sage. In 1 Tim. i. 15, Paul calls himself chief of sinners. This, ac- 
cording to our critic, is only an adaptation of the phrase “least of the 
apostles,” found in 1 Cor. xv. 9. The most convincing proof of the de- 
pendence of 2 Timothy is found in i. 3, 4. The passage runs: “I 
thank God, whom I serve from my forefathers in a pure conscience, how 
unceasing is my remembrance of thee in my supplications, night and day 
longing to see thee, remembering thy tears, that I may be filled with 
joy.’ In this passage reminiscences of three distinct passages are 
blended. Acts xxiv. 14, “So serve I the God of my fathers,” fur- 
nishes the opening words. The azpdcxoros cvveidnors of Acts xxiv. 16, 
in combination with the rdoy ovveadjoe ayaby of xxiii. 1, explains the 
phrase év xafape ovvedyoe ; while Rom. i. 9 contributes the rest: “ For 
God is my witness, whom I serve in my spirit in the gospel of his Son, 
how unceasingly I make mention of you,” ete. (Page 111.) To say that 
such a theory of the origin of this passage is nonsense is mild criticism. 
Holtzmann’s admissions in regard to the independence and individuality 
of the writer are absolutely incompatible with any conscious attempt at 
such combination, and it is not clear to see how reminiscences could be 
involuntarily patched together so as to produce such a result as Holtz- 
mann describes. Again, the catalogue of sins in 2 Tim. iii. 2-4 is said to 
be modeled after Rom. i. 30. But Romans has only twelve words while 
2 Timothy has eighteen, and only four are common to the two lists. Our 
author cannot repress his originality even in the act of borrowing. An- 
other example of extraordinary expansion is 2 Tim. iii. 16, “ Every 
scripture inspired of God,” ete. This is only a circumlocution for Rom. 
xv. 4, “ For whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for 
our learning.” These are, I repeat, the most striking proofs. A large 
majority of the coincidences consist of single words or of general agree- 
ment in idea, Agreements in whole clauses or phrases are very few. 
One who was deliberately attempting to write in Pauline fashion would 
not have been content with so little. An imitator would have stuck 
closer to his model. The salutations furnish conclusive proof that these 
Epistles are not mere imitations. An imitator, after he had warmed to 
his work, might neglect to array his ideas in Pauline garb, but this could 
not be the case at the very start. Then, if ever, he would be careful to 
conform his diction to his model. But this is just what the writer of 
these Epistles has failed to do. There is, to be sure, much variety in the 
Pauline addresses, some being very long (as in Romans), others very 
short (as in 1 Thessalonians), but the salutations exhibit a striking uni- 
formity. All of the ten Epistles have “Grace to you and peace from 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ,” except Colossians, which 
omits the last phrase, and 1 Thessalonians, which has only “ Grace to you 
and peace.” Is it probable that an imitator would depart from this 
stereotyped form? But our author does so by inserting “ mercy ” be- 
tween grace and peace in two of the Epistles, while in the other he 
changes the customary phrase, “ the Lord Jesus Christ,” into “Christ 
Jesus our Saviour.” Is it not much more probable that Paul, who was 
by no means bound to stereotyped phrases, modified the usual formula, 
than that an imitator, who was doing his best to write like Paul, med- 
dled with phraseology which must have been very familiar to his read- 
ers? A comparison of Romans and Galatians brings to light several 
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coincidences that are much more striking than any in Holtzmann’s list. 
The same ideas are often repeated, and in a few instances in almost 
identical words.1 Coincidences of the same kind are found between 
Ephesians and Colossians.? Now the relation in both these cases is of the 
same general kind as that between the Pastoral Epistles and the other 
Pauline writings, but it is considerably closer, and this the nearness of 
these Epistles to each other in time would lead us to expect. But what 
would even Holtzmann think of the claim that Galatians is dependent 
upon Romans, or vice versa? It is not strange that Paul in his later 
years did not discard all his former vocabulary, nor banish all his old 
ideas. Old words and thoughts crop out here and there in the Pastoral 
Epistles, but they are found for the most part in new connections and 
applications, and are used with naturalness, ease, and freedom. 

II. Errors Opposep. — The references to these are numerous, and 
the following are the chief characteristics mentioned. The errors are 
called vain talking, profane babblings, fables and endless genealogies, 
profane and old wives’ fables; and those who teach them, vain talkers and 
deceivers.* The word which describes their activity is érepodidacKadeiv.* 
They are said to be puffed up, although they know nothing, and to desire 
to be vopodidaoxador, although they have no real understanding of that 
about which they make such confident affirmations. The phrase “ those 
of the circumcision ” proves that some of them were Jews, and the Jew- 
ish element in their speculations is strongly marked by the designation 
“Jewish myths,” as well as by the statements that they themselves 
wished to be law teachers, and that their teaching led to fights about the 
law (yaxar vopxai).© This Jewish element is the clearest feature of the 
picture. These teachers are described in Titus as dvriAéyovres, and in 2 
Timothy they are said to put themselves in opposition and to withstand the 
truth ; but most of the references and characterizations are of such a sort 
as to indicate that they did not stand in direct antagonism to the saving 
truth of the gospel. They were engaged rather in discussions which had 
no connection with holiness and salvation, which were foolish, vain, un- 
profitable, and were spreading in the churches like a gangrene.® Timothy 
and Titus are not enjoined to refute these doctrines, but to avoid them. 
They are to sharply rebuke and silence those who are propagating them, 
yet correction is to be administered in a spirit of forbearance and meek- 
ness,” The writer justifies this course by pointing to the pernicious 
practical consequences of these discussions. They cause envy, strife, 
railing, evil surmisings, factiousness. The character of the men who en- 
gage in them is thoroughly bad. They are corrupted in mind and bereft 
of the truth. They profess to know God, but by their works they deny 
Him, being abominable and disobedient and unto every good work repro- 
bate. They are not inspired by an unselfish purpose to do good to others, 
but they teach for filthy lucre’s sake. They have in fact a form of godli- 
ness to cover their godlessness, and, naturally enough, the effect of their 
activity is not so much the perversion of doctrine as the corruption of 


1 Cf. Gal. ii. 20 with Rom. vi. 6 ; Gal. v. 14 with Rom. xiii. 8 ff. ; Gal. v. 18 
with Rom. vii. 15. For other parallel passages see Lightfoot’s Gal., p. 45 ff. 

2 For a list of the parallel passages see Meyer on Eph. p. 24. 

8 See 1 Tim. i. 6 ; 2 Tim. ii. 16; Tit. i. 10; 1 Tim. iv. 7. 

41 Tim. i. 3 ff. 5 Tit. i. 14; iii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 7. 

6 2 Tim. ii. 16 ; Tit. iii. 9. 7 Tit. i. 11-13 ; 2 Tim. ii. 25. 
8 Tit. i. 11, 16; 1 Tim. vi. 5; 2 Tim. iii. 1-3. 
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morals. Their speculations are foolish and unprofitable, but their prac- 
tical influence is insufferably bad. These, with the growing tendency to- 
ward asceticism, are the essential details of the picture. A few passages, 
omitted here, will be discussed later. 

Who are these errorists? Can we identify them with any particular 
school? Before the time of Baur several different opinions were held, but 
the settlement of the question was not considered important. Baur was 
the first to try to fix the date of the Pastoral Epistles by identifying these 
false teachers with the Gnostics. That his attempt to prove a reference 
to the school of Marcion is a failure is now generally admitted, by none 
more frankly than by Holtzmann. The expressions “Jewish myths,” 
“ law-fights,” ‘ law-teachers,” and “ those of the circumcision ” cannot by 
any exegetical jugglery be brought into harmony with Martionite Antino- 
mianism. Most of the details upon which Baur relied apply as well to 
several other Gnostic schools, and some of them are by no means specifi- 
cally Gnostic. The fact is, Baur was misled by a striking coincidence. 
The term dvriOéce:s, found in the phrase avriéoes tHs Pevdwvipov yvoreus. 
was the name of one of the chief symbolical books of the Marcionites, 
and Baur jumped to the conclusion that the writer warns against this 
book. But Holtzmann rightly rejects this interpretation because the 
Pastoral Epistles do not contain any unmistakable reference to Marcion- 
ism, while they do emphasize points that are antagonistic to it. Attempts 
have been made to identify with other Gnostic schools. Lipsius * and 
others suggest pre-Valentinian Ophitism. This hypothesis is shown to be 
as indefensible as Baur’s. After examining all the proposed identifica- 
tion Holtzman arrives at this conclusion: — “ A reference throughout to 
a definite Gnostic system cannot be proved, though individual features of 
the portrait of Gnosticism are clearly recognizable, and it is exactly des- 
ignated by its name in 1 Tim. vi. 20, and in such a way that the desig- 
nation appears as a current one; hence there is indicated by it a definite 
tendency and kind of doctrine.” (Page 132.) The opinions of many other 
scholars are in substantial accord. Pfleiderer finds a plurarity of refer- 
ences, to Cerinthus, Saturninus, Basilides, and the Ophites.? Hilgenfeld 
makes a primary distinction between Judaistic and Gnostic opponents, 
and of the latter finds the schools of Saturninus, Marcion, Valentinus, 
and the Marcosians referred to. The old claim that the Pastoral Epis- 
tles aim at one particular Gnostic school is generally abandoned, and now 
it is alleged that the author has his eye upon the development of Gnosti- 
cism as a whole ; and it is said the fact that this development took place 
in the first half of the second century proves these Epistles to be second- 
century productions. But is this a fact? Are there in these Epistles 
indubitable references to the thought of the second century ? 

Let us examine the passages which in Holtzmann’s estimation prove 
the affirmative (page 129 ff.). One of these is 1 Tim. iv. 3, “ forbidding 
to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats.” It is true that ascetic 
tendencies are characteristic of many Gnostic schools, but they were not 
confined to them. The Essenes were very decidedly ascetic, and their as- 
ceticism included the particulars here mentioned. Asceticism had begun 
to affect the church when Romans was written, and in Colossians it is 
much more pronounced. There is nothing improbable in the supposition 
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that a later development of this same tendency is referred to in the Pastoral 
Epistles. Asceticism belongs to the first century as well as to the second. 
The statement in 2 Tim. ii. 18, that some taught that the resurrection 
was already past, is said to refer to the Gnostics, many of whom denied 
the resurrection of the flesh and held only to a resurrection out of the 
death of ignorance into the life of knowledge. But the passage contains 
no distinct reference to this view. All that is asserted is, that certain 
persons held the resurrection to be past. Of what sort they conceived it 
to be we are not told. They may have been led by such an utterance as 
Col. iii. 1 to believe in a spiritual resurrection only, but such a view would 
not be necessarily identical with the peculiar tenet of the Gnostics. In 
short, there is no certain reference to Gnosticism. Again, this passage 
does not represent the false doctrine about the resurrection as an element 
of a heretical system, but rather as an aberration of two individuals who 
are mentioned by name, from which it is obvious that the writer does not 
think of this error as having general currency. It cannot be admitted, 
then, that this passage helps in any way to fix the date of the Epistle. 
Holtzmann finds traces of Gnostic phraseology in the Pastoral Epistles. 
The only words he mentions are: d@@aprtos, apOapoia, xpdvor aidveor, and, 
with a “ perhaps,” aidves and émupavea. He adopts Baur’s explanation of 
the presence of these alleged Gnostic terms. “In a time when Christian 
dogma was undefined and undeveloped and only Gnostics were seeking to 
formulate and systematize their views, Gnostic ideas and expressions 
would involuntarily be used by the Orthodox church teachers.” * Holtz- 
mann would hardly admit that Paul in writing to the Romans and Corin- 
thians borrowed these expressions from the Gnostics, but in those Epistles 
he uses them all but one, and most of them more frequently than here. 
The exception is émupavea, the only one noticeable for the frequency of its 
use (five times), and that is found in 2 Thessalonians. The Gnostics may 
have derived these terms from the New Testament, but to reverse the re- 
lation is impossible. Holtzmann affirms that 1 Tim. ii. 5 is directed against 
the Gnostic Christology, by emphasizing the unity of the Mediator as op- 
posed to the Gnostic double personality, and putting stress upon the hu- 
manity of Jesus in opposition to Docetism. I fail to detect any polemic 
intent. Neither the unity nor the humanity of the Mediator is more 
strongly emphasized than in Rom. v. 15. The writer is speaking of God’s 
will that all should be saved. He brings into connection with this the 
unity of the Mediator to indicate that there is but one way of salvation, 
and emphasizes his humanity to show his relation to the whole human race. 
The writer’s aim is not Christological but soteriological. Holtzmann says 
further that some of the ethical characteristics fit the Gnostics. He quotes 
2 Tim. iii. 6, “ Of these are they that creep into houses and lead captive 
silly women,” etc., and says that Ireneus and Epiphanius charge the 
Gnostics with conducting their propagandism among the women, the latter 
applying this very text to them. To this Weiss’s reply is sufficient. 
“ The experience of all ages shows how readily the propagandists of new 
doctrines turn to the female sex, because women are more susceptible and 
responsive.” (Page 308.) It must be shown that the second century 
had a monopoly of this practice to give this passage any value as proof. 
Holtzman refers to the prohibition of teaching on the part of women in 1 
Tim. ii. 12, and says that Tertullian charged the heretical women with 
this misdemeanor. Was Paul, when he wrote to the Corinthians, ‘“ Let the 


1 Pastoralbriefe, p. 28. 
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women keep silence in your churches,” ete., looking forward with pro- 
phetic eye to the Gnosticism of the second century? Again, Holtzmann 
quotes the statement of Irenzus that many Gnostics would not teach 
without a fee, and says we have a description of these men in the words 
“who suppose that godliness is a way of gain” (1 Tim. vi. 5). But 
2 Cor. xi. 20 shows that Paul’s opponents at Corinth had this same greed 
of gain. 

This exhausts Holtzmann’s list of alleged references to second century 
Gnosticism. In order to give these passages any probative force it must 
be shown that they cannot apply to the first century. This has not been 
and cannot be done. Those whom Holtzmann stigmatizes as apologists 
rightly urge that a writer of the second century whose sole aim was 
to combat Gnosticism would have drawn a distinct and unmistakable 
picture of his own times. Holtzmann tries to parry this by saying that 
it attributes to our writer a greater confusion of the two epochs than 
he is really guilty of. He felt obliged to allude to contemporary heresy 
in the most general terms in order to succeed in passing off his pro- 
ductions as those of Paul (page 157). But the supposition that our 
author toned down and simplified the phenomena of his own day so as to 
attribute only their beginnings to the age of the apostle is an admission 
that there is here no decisive reference to the second century. If we 
could prove independently that our author wrote in the second century, 
some such hypothesis would be a necessity ; but if we are dependent upon 
the heretical phenomena of the Epistles to establish their date, the conclu- 
sion is indubitable that they belong to an earlier period. Furthermore, 
this hypothesis assumes a refinement of the forger’s art to which we find 
no parallels in those times. Holtzmann admiis this in discussing another 
matter and so demonstrates the untenablenesss of his own theory. He 
says that the Pastoral Epistles must be of earlier date than those of Igna- 
tius, because there is nothing in them of those exalted claims with refer- 
ence to the divine origin of the episcopate of which Ignatius is full. 
“That, however [this is Holtzmann’s argument] the author shrewdly 
affected such ignorance, and, in order to reproduce artificially the time 
relations of Paul, traced back only the first elements of the later institution 
to the apostle, entirely contradicts the analogies of pseudepigraphic litera- 
ture, whose distinguishing mark is a naive and for the most part bona 
fide carrying back of the actual present into the past esteemed as canoni- 
cal.” (Page 214.) Apply this argument to the heresies of our Epistles, and 
their alleged reference to the second century falls to the ground. Our 
author’s references to the views he opposes permit but one alternative. 
Either he was a skillful forger, who reproduced with admirable exactness 
the church life of a past age, or he is an honest writer, describing the 
germinant errors of his own time, which required several decades to come 
to full fruitage. Since the first conclusion would entirely contradict the 
analogies of pseudepigraphic literature, we are compelled to adopt the 
second. Weiss finds another strong argument against the second century 
hypothesis in the fact that Timothy and Titus are nowhere summoned to 
the refutation of fundamental errors, but are constantly exhorted to reject 
and avoid foolish and unfruitful speculations. “If one says [Weiss 
argues] that it seemed safer to the author and at least easier to reject 
opposing theories @ dimine than to enter upon a refutation of them, he 
thereby removes these Epistles out of the historical environment in which 
he wishes to place them, since as an actual fact there was never lacking 
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to the church a consciousness of its fundamental opposition to Gnosticism, 
nor confidence in its ability to overcome it with spiritual weapons.” 
(Page 23.) 

The utmost claim which the facts bear out is that the Pastoral Epistles 
contain some germs of Gnostic error. That such germs did not exist till 
long after the death of Paul is a purely arbitrary assertion. Gnosticism 
was long in the air before it crystallized into definite systems. It is suffi- 
cient proof of this that no spot can be pointed to as its birthplace, no 
individual as its originator, but at the beginning of the second century nu- 
merous systems sprang into existence throughout the Orient. If Gnosti- 
cism comes to such abundant fruitage early in the second century, its roots 
must extend down deep into the soil of the first. Again, the union of 
Gnostic and Judaistic elements points indubitably to Essenic influence. 
Mangold has written a little book to prove that the errorists of the Pas- 
toral Epistles are Essenes.' His argument is more convincing than any 
other I have found which attempts a complete identification with a single 
school, but it does not win entire assent, for some of the points mentioned 
cannot be proved to be Essenic. While, however, it cannot be demon- 
strated that Essenes in the strict sense are referred to in our Epistles, it is 
very probable that the peculiar teaching which they oppose was developed 
through the contact of Christianity with Essenism. ‘This view is now 
quite widely accepted.* It accounts for the union of Judaistic and 
Gnostic elements. It explains, too, the early date of these errors, since 
Essenism existed when the church was founded. It is probable that the 
weak brethren of Rom. xiv. exhibit the beginning of Essenic influence 
upon Christianity. In Colossians we find that this influence has become a 
serious menace to the life of the church. If Paul wrote Colossians either 
shortly before or shortly after the year 60, there is no valid reason, in the 
development of heretical tendencies, for rejecting his authorship a little 
later of the Pastoral Epistles, two of which were sent to the same region. 
These tendencies are sufficiently accounted for without calling to our aid 
the Gnosticism of the second century. 

III. Cuurcn OrGanization. — Baur was the first to elaborate the 
argument that the church organization of the Pastoral Epistles is that of 
the second century. He claims that Paul did not occupy himself with the 
establishment of church order, and that care for such matters betrays 
the spirit of a later age. Since the church organization which Baur 
found in these Epistles rests largely upon his misinterpretation of the pas- 
sages about presbyters and bishops, as Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, and others 
of his followers admit, it is not necessary to examine his view in detail. 
But Baur makes one concession which is too important to be overlooked. 
He compares the farewell address of Paul to the Ephesian elders (Acts 
xx. 17-36) with the state of the church described in our Epistles, and 
admits their close correspondence. He quotes Paul’s prophecy that after 
his departure (by dduéis Baur understands death) grievous wolves should 
enter in among them, not sparing the flock; and from among themselves 
men should arise speaking perverse things to draw away the disciples 
after them; and says that Paul seems to see these dangers not in the dis- 
tant, but in the immediate, future. He remarks, too, that here, as in the 
Pastoral Epistles, the bishops are expected to resist and ward off these 

1 Die Irrlehrer der Pastoralbriefe, 1856. 


2 Ritschl, Grau, Van Oosterzee, Immer, Zéckler, Huther. Lightfoot argues 
for it ably in his commentary on Colossians. 
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dangers and protect the flock, and adds: “This address, then, appears to 
give the clearest proof that the very thing which is the chief subject and 
aim of the Pastoral Epistles lay at that time very close to the apostle’s 
horizon.” (Page 92). After this admission the only way in which Baur 
can rescue his theory is to assert that it is only too clear that this farewell 
address is a prophecy post eventum. To those who do not admit that 
the authenticity of the Acts has been disproved this passage furnishes very 
important testimony to the claims of our Epistles. 

The assertion that Paul paid no attention to church organization, 
though still repeated with emphasis, is incorrect. The four Homologou- 
mena are almost silent on this subject, but they are not quite so. They 
give no description of a regular fixed organization, and there is no men- 
tion of any church official except the deaconess of Cenchrex (Rom. xvi. 
1); a reference which Holtzmann tries to explain away by rendering 
duaxovos patrona. But in 1 Cor. xii. 28 there are two words (dv7Anwers, 
xuBepvycets) which describe the functions of church officers ; that is, the 
offices are clearly referred to, although the official designations are want- 
ing. So, too, Rom. xii. 8 refers to the duties of church officers: “ He 
that ruleth, with diligence, he that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness.” 
The assumption that this is all the knowledge we have about the organi- 
zation of the Pauline churches is groundless. In Acts xiv. 23 — the brief 
account of the work of Paul and Barnabas in Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, 
and Lystra — we read of the appointment of elders in every church. It 
is a natural inference from this incidental statement that it was Paul’s 
custom to appoint elders in every new congregation. This inference is 
supported by other facts. In 1 Thessalonians, the earliest of Paul’s Epis- 
tles, written, too, less than two years after the formation of the church at 
Thessalonica, we read: “ But we beseech you, brethren, to know them 
that labor among you and are over you in the Lord and admonish you, 
and to esteem them very highly in love for their works’ sake” (v. 12). 
There zporrdjevor, who were also vov9eroivres, must have been church 
officers and were without doubt elders. In Phil. i. 1 there is mention of 
bishops and deacons. We have no information concerning the appoint- 
ment of church officers in Ephesus, Philippi, and Thessalonica, but of 
their existence in Paul’s lifetime there can be no reasonable doubt; and 
this fact leaves no room for the plea that the apostle’s intimate relation to 
the churches which he founded made church organization in his view un- 
necessary. It is fair to infer, in the absence of testimony to the contrary, 
that Paul followed substantially the same method everywhere. It is but 
natural, too, that as time went on and evil tendencies began to show 
themselves in the churches, Paul should feel more and more the impor- 
tance of having strong, true men in the places of authority. If his ad- 
dress to the Ephesian elders is authentic, he had a deep sense of the 
weighty responsibilities which were sure to come upon the leaders of the 
Ephesian church. If Paul really uttered such exhortations and warnings, 
it is not at all improbable that we should find him, a few years later, em- 
phasizing to his associates the necessity of filling the offices of the church 
with thoroughly good men. 

What is the actual organization of the Pastoral Epistles? All admit 
that rpeoBurepos and éxicxoros are synonymous. Only two classes of 
officers are mentioned — the same two classes which we have already 
found at Philippi, and which existed very early in the church at Jerusa- 
lem. There is no evidence of the existence of the episcopate. Neither is 
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there any evidence of a fixed model of organization to which every church 
must conform, as there certainly would be if these Epistles were pervaded 
by hierarchical tendencies. Timothy, who was located at Ephesus, where 
a church had been in existence for several years, is instructed concerning 
the qualifications of both bishops and deacons. ‘Titus, who is founding 
new churches, is directed to appoint elders, but nothing is said to him 
about deacons.!_ Some have tried to make the vewrepou of Tit. ii. 6 mean 
deacons, but that meaning is just as impossible here as in 1 Tim. v. 1. 
In 2 Timothy there is not a syllable about church organization. These 
Epistles as a whole contain far less about church order than the state- 
ments of the critics would lead one to suppose. A writer controlled by 
the later hierarchical spirit would not have left the scheme of church 
organization in so fluid a condition, nor would he have been content to 
say so little on the subject. 

But Holtzmann insists that several passages contain the germs of the 
later hierarchical system. The distinction between clergy and laity 
which he finds in 1 Tim. v. 20 is wholly imaginary. He thinks that the 
direction that a bishop should be the husband of one wife (1 Tim. iii. 2), 
a direction repeated in the qualifications for the diaconate (verse 12), in- 
dicates that special sanctity was demanded of church officers. This is a 
difficult matter to explain, and we must decide with certainty what the 
direction means before we draw inferences from it. There is hardly a 
point about which interpreters are more hopelessly divided. The pro- 
hibition of second marriage seems to me the most probable interpretation. 
If it is admitted that those were more highly respected who did not re- 
marry (cf. v. 9), it cannot be doubted that such persons would have more 
influence as church officers; and the laudable desire to secure the most 
efficient men would fully account for this prescription without attributing 
to the writer the purpose of erecting a barrier between clergy and laity. 
But whatever we may think of this one point, it is evident, when we 
examine the whole list of qualifications, that moral purity is specially 
emphasized. Even Holtzmann says: “There is not much demanded, 
but rather a line is drawn below which one could not go without falling 
short of the moral character which Christianity demands.” (Page 212.) 
There is in fact no description of a distinct and privileged class. Holtz- 
mann repudiates some of Baur’s strange interpretations, but he adopts 
some that are at least equally strange. His assumption that 1 Tim. iii. 
10 points to a probationary period connected with induction into the diae- 
onate, and that iii. 13 points to a difference of rank between church 
officials, deserves to be classed with the theory that pi déAoyos (iii. 8) 
means that in case of strife the deacon must hold unconditionally to the 
side of the bishop. Holtzmann claims that the reference to the support 
of Christian teachers by the congregation points to post-apostolic times, 
but 1 Cor. ix. 6-14 and 2 Cor. xi. 7 f. prove the contrary. In one point 
the Pastoral Epistles mark progress, namely, in the requirement that a 
bishop should be 8:Saxrixds. At the first the teaching function was quite 
independent of the eldership. In our Epistles the teaching and ruling 
functions are not perfectly united. It is obvious that teaching was not 
restricted to the presbyters, and that the presbyters did not all teach (1 
Tim. v. 17). But it is just as obvious that the apostle desires that those 
who rule shall also teach. A valid reason for this is not far to seek. 


1 On this whole subject see Kiihl’s Gemeinde-Ordnung in den Pastoralbriefen. 
1885. 
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The unhealthy tendencies away from Christian truth led him to empha- 
size the necessity of preserving purity of doctrine. This responsibility 
must rest primarily upon the church officers. How could they discharge 
it better than by teaching the healthful doctrine themselves ? 

Some find evidence of a monarchical tendency in the relation of Tim- 
othy and Titus to the churches. Some (so Pfleiderer) describe them as 
bishops, others (as Holtzmann) compare their position to that of the later 
metropolitan or archbishop. Holtzmann admits that there is no trace of 
the divine origin of the episcopate, but he thinks the position of Timothy 
as vicarius apostolicus indicates the monarchical trend of the second cen- 
tury, the tendency which resulted in the elevation of one presbyter above 
his companions. It is of course a fact that later tradition represents 
Timothy and Titus as bishops, but this was a simple transfer of the system 
of a later age into that of the apostles. The Pastoral Epistles do not 
justify any such view of their position. Timothy is called an evangelist 
(2 Tim. iv. 5) and d:axovos (1 Tim. iv. 6). His ministry was that of 
preaching the gospel. But Holtzmann resorts to this forced explanation. 
In the opinion of the author, he says, the diaconate was related to the 
presbyterate as youth to age ; hence as Timothy is represented as a young 
man he calls him deacon, though of course not in the strict technical sense. 
But the word was common enough in its primary sense, as Paul’s fre- 
quent application of it to himself shows. There is no more evidence that 
‘timothy was bishop of a district or province than that he was bishop of 
a single church. A comparison of 1 Tim. i. 3 and iii, 15 shows that 
Timothy was left at Ephesus to oversee matters during Paul’s absence. 
His commission was but temporary. In 2 Timothy he is summoned to 
Rome (iv. 9) and we learn that Tychicus had been sent to Ephesus (iv. 
12), evidently to take Timothy’s place. So, too, Titus is summoned from 
Crete (iii. 12) ; but he was not to leave there until Artemas or Tychicus 
should arrive to carry on the work. There is nothing of the fixed sys- 
tem, the permanent investiture of office, which belongs to the church of 
the second century. It has not been proved that the writer regards 
Timothy and Titus as belonging to a new order of the clergy, to which 
the officers of the local church are in ecclesiastical subordination. The 
only passage which gives apparent support to this view is 1 Tim. v. 
19-25, where directions are given concerning the discipline of presbyters ; 
but that this is more apparent than real is shown by the fact that Tim- 
othy had only a temporary commission to act as substitute for the apostle. 
Holtzmann refers to the repeated mention of Timothy’s ordination in’ 
support of his view, but this fact cannot bear the weight he puts upon it, 
for there is no reference to the ordination of Titus, and if Acts is authen- 
tic even the first deacons at Jerusalem werg ordained. 

The relation of our Epistles to those of Ignatius throws much light upon 
their chronology. We learn from 1 Timothy that the church at Ephesus 
had presbyters and deacons, but find no trace of the episcopate. The 
Epistles of Ignatius exhibit the church organization which existed not 
only at Ephesus, but throughout Asia Minor about 110 4. p. There were 
then three orders of the ministry in every church, a bishop, a body of 
elders or presbytery. and a number of deacons. Ignatius asserts that 
where these are not there is no church, “The threefold ministry is the 
centre of order and the guarantee of unity in the church ” (Lightfoot). 
There is still no trace of a diocese, no tinge of sacerdotalism. “ Epis- 
copacy had not passed beyond its primitive stage” (Lightfoot), but, in 
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that region at least, its primitive stage had fully come. We find, then, 
that at the beginning of the second decade of the second century the 
episcopal office was firmly and widely established. If, now, we suppose 
that the transition from the polity of 1 Timothy, where there is no trace 
of the episcopate, to that of Ignatius, where it is firmly established, took 
place within half a century, we attribute to the organization of the church 
a rapid development; but half a century carries us back to the days of 
Paul. In the light of this fact it is impossible to impeach the genuine- 
ness of the Pastoral Epistles on the ground that they reflect the church 
organization of the second century. In order to attribute these Epistles 
to the second century it is necessary to adopt the hypothesis which Holtz- 
mann repudiates, namely, that the author affected ignorance of the insti- 
tutions of his own day and reproduced artificially the church order of the 
apostolic age. 

Time does not permit a discussion of the question whether the theology 
of the Pastoral Epistles is Pauline, a question which I answer with an 
unconditional affirmative. Many other matters are omitted, but all are 
of minor importance. The main lines of the argument all point to the 
alternative of genuineness or out-and-out forgery. Either Paul wrote 
these Epistles, as they themselves claim, or they are the work of an author 
who tried to disguise himself under the garb of Pauline ideas and dic- 
tion, who invented historical situations and perhaps utilized fragments of 
genuine Pauline documents in order to perfect his deception, and so clev- 
erly affected ignorance concerning the heretical schools and the church 
polity of his own day as to make his productions speak on these subjects 
the language of a bygone age. The more knowledge we get of the con- 
ditions of the second century, the more impossible it becomes to believe 
that such a forgery could have been produced. Even the negative critics 
are shy of this hypothesis, while the traditional view is corroborated by 
the genuine Christian ring of these Epistles, their high ideal of Christian 
character, and the strong emphasis they place on a good conscience, sin- 
cerity, and truthfulness. 


F. E. Woodruff. 
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Psycuotocy. THe CoGnitIvE Powers. By James McCosn, D. D., LL. D., 


Litt. D. Crown 8vo, pp. vii., 245. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1886. $1.50. 


’ 

THE author remarks in the Introduction, “ In Botany we collect plants 
and look at their forms and habits. In Psychology we notice mind as 
it operates and mark its various states.” This is a sufficient account of 
the old botany and the old psychology, but by no means a sufficient ac- 
count either of the new botany or the new psychology. As the new 
botany is much more concerned with physiological processes and genetic 
connections than with external forms and habits, so the new psychology 
aims rather to explain how the mind comes to act in given ways than sim- 
ply to notice its operations and mark its state. The scope of the book is 
for the most part limited to the definition given above. Much indeed is 
said about the part which physiology is coming to play in psychology; 
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and diagrams illustrating the physiology of the organs of sense are intro- 
duced. Still there is no organic connection between the physiology and 
the psychology. They are not assimilated. The book contains physiol- 
ogy and psychology in separate portions, but of physiological psychol- 
ogy, that is, the explanation of mental processes by their physiological 
concomitants, it contains scarcely anything. 

The classification and description of the faculties or powers of the mind 
is clear and simple, and, apart from the metaphysics mixed up with it, 
presents a good inventory of our mental furnishings, coupled with whole- 
some advice about their cultivation and employment. 

The metaphysical portion of the book consists chiefly in a polemic 
against ‘‘ that subtle metaphysical error,” Idealism; and the assertion 
of “ Natural Realism” as the solution of all the problems connected with 
sense-perception. 

There are two articles in the Natural Realist’s creed which we may ex- 
amine separately. First: “ The mind commences its intelligent act with 
the knowledge of things; by the senses of body, our own frame or things 
beyond ; by the inner sense, of the conscious mind in its present state and 
exercise.” 

This is begging the whole question, — assuming the very point involved 
in the discussion. Kant wrote his Critique of Pure Reason to teach that 
the knowledge of things, so far as such a phrase has any precise meaning, 
isthe product of the sensations of the various special senses, received into 
the universal a priori forms of space and time, reduced into a synthesis 
by the categories. Simpler phraseology doubtless may be found ; excep- 
tions may be taken to the details of his solution ; but ie who professes to 
explain the process of knowledge by a less thorough analysis of the ele- 
ments, sensuous and psychical, which enter into it, confesses that he has 
failed to recognize the nature of the problem. Our author, in adopting 
ready-made the phrase “ knowledge of things” as the very corner-stone 
of a scientific doctrine on this subject, without previous inquiry into the 
elements of which such knowledge of things is constituted, is like a chem- 
ist who should begin his treatise with bodies such as bricks, and trees, 
and stones, without a hint that these bodies could be resolved into simpler 
elements. In both cases the books might be full of common sense, and 
of great interest and profit to the general reader, bui their value as 
scientific treatises would be equal. 

The second feature of this natural realism is set forth as follows: “In 
perception the mind takes cognizance of something external to the per- 
ceiving mind.” “ All knowledge obtained through the senses is discerned 
as extra-mental, that is, as out of and beyond the perceiving mind.” 

One would like to know the precise meaning of such phrases as “ extra- 
mental,” and “ external to the perceiving mind.” If we were not forced 
to regard as a misprint the statement on page 234 that ““we know the 
mind as having extension,” the meaning of these phrases would be simple 
enough. But we are told on page 8 that in order to avoid taking mate- 
rialistic conceptions with us into psychology we are not to allow ourselves 
to look on mind itself, or any of its operations, as occupying space or as 
extended. If mind does not occupy space, what, we are compelled to 
ask again, is the meaning of “ extra-mental,” and “ out of the mind?” If 
the phrase be not altogether figurative and meaningless, it means that the 
author, in company with the whole school of psychologists who insist on 
putting “ things” in the place of ideas in the process of knowledge, has 
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forgotten the caution against taking materialistic conceptions with us into 
psychology, and is here applying to mind terms drawn from space, and 
which therefore are properly applicable only to matter, which alone exists 
in spatial relations. Space — and mutual exclusiveness, which is the law 
of space — is utterly inapplicable to mind. In and out, — inclusion, exclu- 
sion, — if applied to mind, even figuratively, signify, as Locke taught in his 
Essay, being perceived and not being perceived. To perceive an object as 
out of the mind and independent of it is flat self-contradiction, on any 
theory short of the grossest materialism. 

As might be expected, such a theory has no explanation to offer of the 
interaction of mind and matter; and accordingly the least satisfactory, the 
most arbitrary and mechanical, of all the historic theories — Leibnitz’s 
doctrine of preéstablished harmony — is revived and presented under the 
phrase “foreordained conformity.” The book is written in a clear and 
simple style; it breathes a sweet and winning spirit ; and it is inspired 
by a noble purpose. In these respects it is a model of what a text-book 
should be. 


Wm. DeW. Hyde. 
Bowpbo1n CoLLeGeE, Brunswick, ME. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY AND THE FURTHERANCE OF COMMERCE. By EvuGENE 
Scuuyter, Ph. D., LL. D. 8vo, pp. xiv., 469. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1886. $2.50. 


Tuts book is based upon two courses of lectures delivered before the 
students of the University of Cornell, and elsewhere, which had for their 
object “to explain the actual working of an important department of our 
government, about which there appears to be much ignorance and mis- 
understanding.” To further this object in a larger field fully justifies 
their publication in book form, for, to the average American at home, 
diplomacy — which Mr. Schuyler defines, following Calvo, to be the “ art 
of negotiations” — is, for the most part, a blank, and the diplomatic 
service appears conspicuous for its defects; and by this same American 
abroad it is judged chiefly by its ministrations to his personal needs. 
The constitution and conduct of the system, as well as the appointees filling 
its offices, are largely responsible for this, and furnish the grounds for 
Mr. Schuyler’s criticisms, which are modestly given, and are the logical 
sequences of the facts presented. It is impossible to follow Mr. Schuyler’s 
analysis of his subject in detail, which is at times almost tedious to the 
general reader, but is so clear and thorough as to be of great value to 
the student of our political system. 

His readers will not only learn of the defects of our system, but of its 
merits, and will gather much information of the duties and responsibilities 
of American agents in official positions abroad, as well as of the work 
required of them and the manner in which it has been performed. Our 
methods are contrasted with those pursued by other nations, especially by 
England, Germany, and France, and Mr. Schuyler’s opinion of their 
respective merits will be found to agree with that of others who have 
given the subject attention; the comparison emphasizes the fact that our 
service is badly constituted, clumsily managed, insufficiently paid, and 
that the result is a low average of service rendered. Beyond all question, 
our diplomatic system should be separated from party politics, and elevated 
to the dignity of a profession, demanding the services of gentlemen of 
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education and ability, adequately prepared, and showing special fitness 
for its peculiar work, and to whom it shall offer proper and ample com- 
pensation in salaries, secure tenure of office, and ultimately a pension, in 
return for competent and faithful performance of duty. The service 
itself would furnish a school in its lower grades for training men to fill 
its more important offices. We may be a law unto ourselves, within our 
own borders, and conduct our domestic matters under whatever conditions 
we choose to adopt, but the power, wealth, and dignity of the republic de- 
mand that we regard the methods and respect the conventionalities which 
obtain among great powers in the management of international affairs. 
Mr. Schuyler divides his book into two parts. The first treats of the 
Consular System, — which is “ primarily charged with the commercial in- 
terests of the country,” and, since the decadence of our foreign ship- 
ping, is chiefly occupied in obtaining information of the cost or value of 
merchandise subject to duty when imported into this country, and such 
facts as may be of value to our merchants in maintaining or developing 
our export of American products, — and of the Diplomatic Service, to 
which is intrusted “ the maintenance of friendly relations between states, 
and the settlement of disputes which may arise between them.” 

Part second gives some “examples of American diplomatic efforts to 
protect commerce and navigation,” instancing the successful attempt to 
free our shipping interests in the Mediterranean from the exaction of 
tribute by the piratical Barbary powers, and containing chapters on the 
Right of Search, the Rights of Neutrals, Commercial Treaties, and a 
timely chapter on the Fisheries Question. 

Mr. Schuyler’s important services during the investigation of the Bul- 
garian massacres, his long journey along the outposts of the Russian ad- 
vance in Central Asia, and his intelligent account of her aims and position 
as an Asiatic power, will attract many readers to any production from 
his pen, while his seventeen years of service in the diplomatic corps fully 
qualify him to write in this special field. 

His book is of handy size, has a good letter-press, a copious index, and 
while it may not be of great interest to the general reader, is of decided 
value as a book of reference, and should accomplish its professed object 
in awakening an interest in, and giving information of, American diplo- 
macy. 


Alpheus H. Hardy. 
Boston. 


A Harmony OF THE Four Gospets In GREEK. Newly arranged, with Ex- 
planatory Notes. By Epwarp Rosrnson, D. D., LL. D. Revised Edition, 
Giving the text of Tischendorf, and various readings accepted by Tregelles, 

estcott and Hort, and in the revised English Version of 1881. With ad- 
ditional notes by M. B. Rippiez, D. D., Professor of New Testament Exe- 
gesis in Hartford Theological Seminary. 8vo, pp. xxvi., 273. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. $2.00. 

A Harmony OF THE Four Gospets in Enauisn. According to the Common 
Version.. Newly arranged, with Explanatory Notes. By Epwarp Ros- 
tnson, D..D., LL. D. Revised Edition, with foot-notes from the Revised 
Version of 1881, and Additional Notes by M. B. Rippie, D. D. 8vo, pp. 
xix., 205. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. $1.50. 


Rosrnson’s Greek and English Harmonies have been widely known 
and used for more than a generation. These works have been of so much 
service in the study of the Gospels that improved editions cannot but be 
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cordially welcomed. The most important change in the Greek Harmony 
is the substitution of the text of Tischendorf’s eighth edition for that of 
Hahn. It is to be regretted that the edition of Westcott and Hort was 
not selected, for that is generally considered the best, and, besides, there 
are two harmonies in the Tischendorf text, Dr. Gardiner’s and that of 
Tischendorf himself. The readings of Westcott and Hort, however, as well 
as those of Tregelles and the Revised Version, are given in foot-notes, 
whenever the variations materially affect the sense. In the foot-notes, 
too, the leading authorities for and against the readings mentioned are 
cited. These include about a dozen of the oldest uncials, a few of the 
best cursives, and five of the earliest versions. Of the Fathers Origen 
alone is frequently named. ‘The purpose of the editor in selecting these 
witnesses out of the great mass is “to promote a greater familiarity with 
the weighty evidence they present.” All who have even elementary 
knowledge of the transmission of the New Testament text will unite with 
the editor in the hope “ that few of those who will make an intelligent 
use of this Harmony are not convinced that the readings of Stephens, 
when they differ from those of Tischendorf and the editors above named, 
have no critical value whatever.” 

In the arrangement of the Harmony the changes are very few. In 
the appendix, which treats of the mode and order of harmonizing the nar- 
ratives of the four Evangelists, “ numerous and extensive additions have 
been made, but only slight omissions.” These additions, which are always 
bracketed, increase the extent of the appendix to nearly eight pages and 
considerably enhance its value. In the new section on the relation of 
the Gospels to each other the editor “ maintains entire independence on 
the part of the four Evangelists,” — a view which many of the ablest Bib- 
lical critics regard as untenable. The argument for Robinson’s view (held 
also by Andrews in his “ Life of Christ” and by such commentators as 
Godet and Weiss), that the genealogy in Luke is that of Mary, is strength- 
ened by the bracketed statements. The Quadripaschal theory of our 
Lord’s ministry, which rests upon a very uncertain interpretation of the 
éopty of John v. 1, is retained, although the evidence for it is now quite 
generally considered to be insufficient. Tischendorf’s insertion of the 
article on the authority of Nis not generally approved, and even if 7 
éopty is accepted as the true reading, the reference to the Passover is by 
no means certain. See Westcott in “ Speaker’s Comment.,” p.92 f. It is 
encouraging to note that some absurd methods of harmonizing discrepan- 
cies are rejected. For example, on p. 262 the following passage is re- 
tained from the original work : — “ According to Matthew and Mark, both 
the malefactors reviled Jesus; while, according to Luke, one was penitent. 
In the former Evangelists there is here an enallage of number ; the plural 
being put for the singular.” Of this explanation Dr. Riddle rightly says: 
‘** This method of explaining the different statements is open to serious 
objection. ‘The Gospels are historical books ; the writers, however they 
were inspired, were not omniscient or independent of literary method. 
It seems far more likely that two of them were not aware of the fact 
mentioned by Luke than that they should use the plural for the singular.” 
This applies to several other passages. Also in § 109 the fact of discrep- 
ancy is candidly recognized. 

The appendix of the English Harmony is substantially the same as 
that of the Greek. The text of the Authorized Version is retained, and 
the most important corrections of the Revised Version are given in foot- 
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notes. It is impossible not to feel regret that the Revised Text was not 
substituted for the Authorized Version. Why should Bible students be 
compelled any longer to laboriously correct, each for himself, the hun- 
dreds and even thousands of errors in the Authorized Version, for which 
the Revised Version ives beyond a doubt the correct rendering, while 
there is so much else in the domain of Biblical study that is infinitely 
more profitable than the doing over again of that which has been well 
done already ? I do not forget that it is much easier to criticise a book 
than to make a better one, and I do not wish by these strictures to obscure 
in any degree the real merits of these revised editions, which stamp them 
as a decided improvement upon the original works of Dr. Robinson. 


Ff. E. Woodruff. 


Sounpincs. By Rev. Mortimer Brake, D. D. Edited by his daughter, 
Mrs. Evetyn L. Morse. Pp. 226. Boston: Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society. $1.25. 

“ Sounp1NGs ” is the metaphorical title given to a collection of fifteen 
sermons selected from the discourses preached during the last ten years 
of the author’s long pastorate over the Winslow Church (Trinitarian 
Congregational), Taunton, Mass. His ministry of forty-five years was 
closed by death at the age of seventy-two. Two of the fifteen sermons 
were written during the last eight months of his life, and one of the two 
— “The Inner Strength of Christianity” — was written only two 
months before his death, which occurred December 22, 1884. A peru- 
sal of this strong, fresh, and interesting discourse shows that the mental 
eye of the man of threescore and twelve was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated. 

The sermons go far towards meriting their title and their praise given 
by the author’s pupil and life-long friend, the Rev. Jacob Ide, of Mans- 
field, Mass., who furnishes a brief but pertinently-written prefatory note. 
To one who is not influenced by the emotional bias of affection, these 
“Soundings” do not appear to be deep-sea soundings in the lowest deeps 
of religious thought, and yet it is a pleasure to say that they are taken 
very far out beyond the shallows. It is evident that he avoided what his 
friend calls the “‘ seaweeds and barnacles of profitless speculation.” His 
mind was too shrewd and practical for that. He also seems to have 
dropped his line at a distance from the commonplaces of systematic the- 
ology. It is easy to discover the truthfulness of a remark made by his 
biographer: “He had strong convictions, but hated controversy, and 
knew the value of silence.” After reading such sermons as “ Origin of 
Salvation,” “Christ the Gift of the World,” and “ Existing Antagonisms 
approved of God,” one can readily appreciate the testimony of a clerical 
friend: “I have noticed that when any difficult subject was to be inves- 
tigated, Dr. Blake was generally appointed as the essayist.” Not to 
strain the figure, these soundings are taken in the depths of a broad 
mental culture and a rich, healthy Christian experience. The sermons 
are instinct with sound, living Christian ideas, with wise, helpful, and 
quickening truths. It would be difficult to discover his exact school of 
theology, but in every sermon there is the unmistakable meaning and es- 
sence of his religious teaching, — Christianity is a life, a life in Christ, 
the power of holy, unselfish, happy living under the control of Christ’s 
spirit and laws of life. 
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Written as they were in the mellow autumn of life, the sermons dis- 
close the fruitage of ripe, Christian scholarship, and the maturity of 
vigorous thinking on religious themes. The choice and range of topics 
indicate much versatility of mind. The “ dead-line of fifty” is not dis- 
coverable in these living subjects and their interesting treatment. When 
a preacher who has passed his sixty-second year can speak profitably on 
“ Animate Nature,” “ Christian Light-houses,” “The Dream of Pilate’s 
Wife,” “ Weak Kinglings,” and “ Night Service,” he reveals an attract- 
iveness in his preaching that suggests the activity of a chastened imagi- 
nation, and cultivated, spiritual sensibility. We do not wonder that his 
biographer notes the fact of his gaining “ wide-awake and eager lis- 
teners.” The strength and beauty of his sympathy with children is seen 
in his tender and searching “ Plea for the Little Ones;” his power of 
addressing the young must have been most apt and skillful. 

The possession of a keen, critical insight is indicated in nearly every 
sermon ; but it is the practical use of his critical faculty that is worthy of 
mention. He was more than a skillful exegete ; he had the finer quality 
of good preaching: the power of interpreting truth to the uses of life. 
Admirable specimens of his skill as an interpreter are found in “ The 
Meaning of Solomon’s Song,” in “Christ the First- Fruits,’ and in 
“ Christian Assurance of Heaven.” 

His remarkable aptitude for historical study and research is manifested 
in nearly all the discourses, but is especially noteworthy in “ Pilgrims.” 
Historical study furnished him with pertinent and interesting illustra- 
tions, that often carried with them the force of argument. 

As might naturally be expected in the compositions of a trained writer 
in the maturity of his powers, there is an utter absence of everything 
sensational or rhetorical in these sermons. He expresses himself in a 
clear, forcible, unassuming style, and with an easy naturalness of expres- 
sion that comes of long practice. Their orderliness and symmetrical 
completeness of form must have been of great aid to his hearers in the 
delivery of the sermons. He was not afraid of “ first,” ‘“ secondly,” and 
“thirdly ;” he rarely got beyond “ fourthly,” and had the gift of stop- 
ping when he had got through, which he seems methodically to have ac- 
complished within the saving and commendable limit of thirty minutes. 

These pulpit addresses, selected from the ordinary work of the preacher, 
and posthumously published, will serve the double purpose of renewing 
and establishing many sacred associations to the parishioners and friends 
of their revered author, and of standing as a fair representative of the 
quality of work done in the town pulpits of America, by studious, de- 
voted, and accomplished preachers, who do not secure the fame that usu- 
ally attaches to the brilliant gifts that adorn the genius of metropolitan 
pulpits. Fortunate is the people that can possess for twenty-nine years 
the sagacious, stimulating and helpful guidance of the instruction and in- 
spiration typified in the sermons of Dr. Blake. 

Mrs. Morse has shown rare taste and skill in the selection and arrange- 
ment of her father’s discourses, and has wisely printed them just as her 
father left them. The concise but comprehensive biography prepared by 
Dr. Blake’s successor, the Rev. H. P. De Forest, is extremely interesting 
reading, and helpful in putting the reader of the sermons into sympathy 
with the point of view and mental moods of their author. There is 
special fitness in committing the making of the book to the publishing 
society of which Dr. Blake was for many years an efficient member. 
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Not the least valuable feature about this handsome volume is the well 
executed and life-like portrait of Dr. Blake. 
J. W. Churchill. 


Gray’s BotanicaAL Text-Boox. Vou. Il. Paysrorocicat Botany. By 
GrEoRGE LincoLN GoopDALE, A. M., M. D. 8vo, pp. xx., 535. New York : 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. $2.30. 


Tuts work is the second of a series which is to be regarded as the 
sixth edition of Dr. Gray’s Botanical Text-book, the fifth edition of which 
appeared in 1857. Since that time the science has made rapid progress, 
and the single volume then thought ample for the purpose has now been 
expanded into four. The series well illustrates the extent to which spe- 
cialization in science is at present carried. Dr. Gray no longer feels com- 
petent to undertake the entire series, but intrusts the preparation of two 
volumes to his colleagues, Professors Goodale and Farlow. 

In this volume Part I. treats of the microscopic structure and the mode 
of development of flowering plants, and Part II. of vegetable physiology. 
Professor Goodale has here given an admirable presentation of a divi- 
sion of the science with which there is perhaps little general familiarity. 
While the work is not at all intended to be a popular one it will still 
prove interesting to others besides botanists. There is a surprising clear- 
ness in his manner of presenting topics, combined with a comparative 
freedom from the use of technical terms. His breadth of knowledge is 
so great that matters of practical and economic importance are often in- 
troduced. These things unite to make a readable book without detract- 
ing from its scientific value. The chapter on soils, for example, might 
not be regarded as strictly pertinent, but its presence here is equally ad- 
vantageous to the instructor and the student. The work is in fact a full 
compact treatise on physiological botany, better adapted to general use 
than any other among the numerous recent publications on the subject. 
The author shows that his labor has not been that of the mere compiler, 
but that he has an intimate acquaintance with the things under consider- 
ation. 

As a laboratory manual it will prove of great value. Full and clear 
directions are given for the performance of experiments and the making 
of preparations. It is to be regretted that the author did not see fit to 
increase somewhat the practical exercises with which the volume closes. 

The book will dispel at least one popular illusion. Even a hasty glance 
through its pages shows that botany is by no means the nearly completed 
science which some imagine it to be. The author has availed himself of 
the latest results of study everywhere and has presented them in full- 
ness ; yet here and there unsolved problems are found to be awaiting 
the skillful hand and the trained mind of the origin-investigator. The 
realization of this is a stimulus to the student which may result in better 
work on his part. 

The indexing has been well done. The illustrations are numerous and 
fresh, many having been drawn from the best foreign works. They suffer, 
however, from bad press-work. A little care in this respect would much 
improve the appearance of the volume. 


Leslie A. Lee. 
Bowpo1n COLLEGE. 
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SPEzIAL-KARTE VON AFRIKA, im Massstab von 1: 4,000,000 (10 Blatt) 
entworfen von HERMANN HABENICHT, bearbeitet von demselben, Bruno 
Domann und Dr. Ricnarp Lippecxe. LI., IL, III., 1V. Lieferungen, 
ausgegeben bei Gelegenheit der Feier des 100 Jahrigen Bestehens des Hauses 
Justus Perthes in Gotha, September, 1885. Gotha: Justus Perthes. 1885. 
THESE magnificent maps are designed to combine into one great sys- 

tem all the results of African discovery. They divide the continent into 
ten sections: 1. West Sahara. 2. Central Sahara. 3. Egypt. 4. West 
Soudan. 5. Central Soudan. 6. Abyssinia. 7. Congo. 8. Lake Region. 
9. Capeland. 10. Delagoa Bay. The four “ Lieferungen” already pub- 
lished give Sections 1, 5, 3,9, 2, 7,6, 10. Discoveries and rectifications 
stream in so steadily and rapidly that each map is dated, to avoid misap- 
prehension. The endeavor is made to bound and arrange the sections so 
as to correspond with the natural zones or with the configuration of the 
continent. ‘The introductory small map of all Africa is divided by four 
heavy lines parallel to the equator (crossed by two heavy longitudinal 
lines) into four zones of latitude, in such a way that the two middle ones 
answer very nearly to the tropical belt of culture, the northernmost and 
southernmost to the two desert belts. In the execution of the maps 
particular attention is given to the physical geography of the continent. 
Different forms of shading and coloring distinguish wadys, ranges, forest 
and arable lands, steppes with periodical growth of grass, sandy wastes, 
and stony, desert uplands. These limitations are, of course, as well as 
the various routes of travel, only given as a first essay, approximately 
reliable. The routes of discovery are omitted in the more frequented 
regions, as they would be confusingly numerous, but are retained through- 
out the heart of the continent. Capitals of the first and second class, 
larger, smaller, and insignificant places are distinguished, as also wells, 
tombs, halting-places, ruins, steady and occasional streams, fresh and salt 
lakes, executed and projected railways, the great routes of commerce 
and pilgrimage, minor routes, European factories or mercantile agencies, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant mission-stations, general consulates, con- 
sulates, vice-consulates and consular agencies, and other particulars, 
amounting in all to nearly seventy. In possession of these maps we can 
no longer, geographically speaking, call Africa the Dark Continent, while 
spiritually they enforce the conviction that “there remaineth yet very 
much land to be possessed.” 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
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UNABRIDGED, ENLARGED, AND CORRECTED. 
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4 volumes, 3,667 pages, with 596 illustrations. Price, in cloth, $20.00; sheep 
$25.00; half morocco, $30.00 ; half russia, $35.00; full morocco, $40.00; 
tree calf, $45.00. 







There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, but this is 
the only edition which comprises the contents of the original English edition, un- 
abridged, with very considerable and important additions by Professors Hackett and 
Abbot, and twenty-six other eminent American scholars. 


No similar work in our own or in any other language is for a moment to be compared with 
it— Quarterly Review (London), 


There cannot be two opinions about the merits of Smith’s Bible Dictionary. What was, 
to begin with, the best book of its kind in our language, is now still better. — Pror. RoswEit 
D. HircHcock. 


In paper, presswork, cuts, maps, etc., we do not see anything to choose between this and 
the more costly English original ; while in a multitude of other respects which affect the 
tustworthiness, thoroughness, and supreme excellence of the work as a thesaurus of Biblical 
knowledge, this is vastly to be preferred. — Congregational Review (Boston). 


The new matter is from the first American Biblical critics, and forms a valuable addition 
tothe original work. — Dr. Howarp CrosBy. 


It is a library in itself ; it is scholarly and critical enough for the most advanced student ; 
itis readable and interesting enough for the average mind; its arrangement is admirable ; its 
tone is reverent but independent ; its researches are rigid, and its deductions careful; and, 
%acompanion to the Bible, as a work of reference for the study, as a book to own and to 
rad, to place in the library and in the Sabbath-school, we know not its superior, and know 
ofnothing to take its place. — Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


It is creditable that these improvements are from our American scholars, twenty-five or 
nore of whom are named in the introduction of the work as contributors. English apprecia- 
tin of American scholarship is slow to appear ; but this new edition will compel the atten- 
tion and respect of able and candid scholars on the other side of the water. — Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 


This magnificent work has no rival in its department. — Sunday-School Times. 
No other edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary is nearly as full, complete, 


” accurate as this, which was edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D., ana 
Prof, Ezra Abbot. 
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» LITERARY AND ETHICAL ‘WRITINGS 


JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, 


SOMETIME PRINCIPAL OF THE UNITED COLLEGE OF 8ST. SALVATOR AND ST. 
LEONARD, ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND; AND LATE PROFESSOR 
OF POETRY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 





CULTURE AND RELIGION IN SOME OF THEIR RELATIONS. 


16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.25. 


Contents: The Aim of Culture: — Its Relation to Religion; The Scientific Theory of Culture; 
The eee Theory of Culture ; Hindrances to Spiritual Growth ; Religion combining Culture with 
itself. 

As an antidote to the doubt which disturbs 
the minds of many Christian scholars, we 
know of nothing so wholesome and comfort- 
ing as this little book. The spirit of the 
book is one of the utmost reverence, yet of 


unflinching courage. —Zhe Independent (New 
York). 

One of the best books I have seen for 4 
long while. — Professor GEorcE P. FisueEr, 
Yale College. 


POETIC INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 


16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.25. 


Contents : The Sources of Poetry ; The Poetic Feeling awakened by the World of Nature; Poetic 
and Scientific Wonder; Will Science put out Poetry ? How far Science may modify Poetry ; The 
Mystical Side of Nature; Primeval Imagination working on Nature ; Ways in which Poets deal with 
Nature; Nature in Hebrew Poetry and in Homer ; Nature in Lucretius and Virgil; Nature in 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton; Return to Nature by Ramsay and Thomson; Nature in Collins, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Cooper,.and Burns; Wordsworth as an Interpreter of Nature. 


Full of learning and of genuine apprecia- 
tion of the poetry of nature.— Portland 
Press. 

Those who are familiar with Professor 
Shairp’s “ Studies in Poetry and Philosophy ” 


will not be surprised when we say that this 
unpretentious volume contains some of the 
freshest criticism and most suggestive thought 
that we have read for a long time. — Ezam- 
iner and Chronicle (New York). 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Fifth Edition. 


16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.50. 


Contents : Wordsworth ; Coleridge; Keble; The Moral Motive Power. 


We could wish that this work might achieve 
a very wide popularity, for it is calculated to 
exert an influence wholly salutary, and pecu- 
liarly desirable at the present time. The 


means slight, and it is still more rich in moral 
reflections especially pertinent to our own 
time. — Church and State. 

Shows his fine insight into the high and 


amount of practical information which it con- 
tains, upon themes which have assumed an 
important place in literary history, is by no 


beautiful Ts bearings of Wordsworth’s 
pomy: —J. J. Pratt, in Cincinnati Commer- 
cial. 


ASPECTS OF POETRY: 


Being Lectures Delivered at Oxford. 16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.50. 


Contents: The Province of Poetry ; Criticism and Creation ; The Spiritual Side of Poetry ; The 
Poet a Revealer; Poetic Style in Modern English Poetry ; Virgil as a Religious Poet; Scottish 
Song and Burns; Shelley as a Lyric Poet ; The Poetry of the Scottish Highlands — Ossian ; Modem 
Gaelic Bards — Duncan Masleigos ; The Three Yarrows ; The White Doe of Rylstone; The Homeric 
Spirit in Walter Scott; Prose Poets; Thomas Carlyle; Cardinal Newman. 


His unstudied graces of style, fullness of 
knowledge, genial spirit, alive with all man- 
ner of good sense and good feeling, and a 
mellow wisdom, which escapes the didactic 
quality by its breadth and elevation, make 
him one of the most fascinating, as he is 
also one of the very best of English writers. 
— The Independent (New York). 

The volume is one which will be thoroughly 


enjoyed by every lover of poetry, and most of 
all [ the min 4 rw = Boston Tran- 
script. 

He is a true critic of poetry and never 
touches a poet or an age of poesy that he 
does not adorn his theme with some wise and 
clear insight uttered in modest tones. —F.B. 
Sansorn, in Springfield Republican. 
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The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. 


A Critique of the Bases of Conduct and of Faith. By Jostan Royce, Ph. D., 
Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard College. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


We have read this book carefully, and with very great interest. It is stimulating in the 
highest degree, not only to the thought, but also to the true religious feelings. . . . There is 
in it more honest thinking and more real religion than in many bushels of ordinary sermons. 
The most deeply important questions are treated with wonderful analytical skill, and yet in 
language so clear and untechnical that it is not beyond the reach of the thoughtful reader, 
even though he be not by vocation a philosopher. . .. In the practical application of his 
enclusions, the author rises into the highest plane of stirring eloquence ; an eloquence not 
neant for effect, but the natural outcome of elevated thought and noble feeling. . . . 


In conclusion, we would heartily recommend the book to all who read for something more 
than amusement. We have for some time past regarded the author as one of the acutest and 
most independent of American thinkers. The book before us has more than confirmed our 
opinion. — Overland Monthly (San Francisco). 


The work of Professor Royce is an important one. In it the author attacks one of the 
videst and most interesting questions for man, and his attempt to construct a system of mo- 
nlity and religion is made with great mental vigor, keenness, real independence, and true 
qiginality. His book is in general well written, interesting, incisive in passages, and never 
tiresome. In many points of detail, and also in some of his general ideas, Professor Royce 
xems to be in the right, and to have triumphantly defended his theory. — Revue Philosophique 
(Paris). 


We shall be much disappointed if America does not discover in Dr. Royce one of her most 
original and characteristic thinkers and do him honor accordingly. . . . A piece of writing 
that Socrates would have enjoyed to the utmost. . . . We are doing but scanty justice in 
this dry analysis to the amplitude and vigor of Dr. Royce’s argument. Indeed, we feel that 
veare stripping it of all that is characteristic and fascinating, of the plenitude of familiar 
ilustration, the fearlessness of ratiocination, and the lambent play of humor which mark the 
bok as one among a thousand. — The American (Philadelphia). 


Worked out with a freshness and independence of mind which make it original in the best 
nse. Dr. Royce gets at his own results in his own way, and this gives his book a real inter- 
est and stimulus. His manner has merits corresponding: he writes a vigorous and clear 
tyle, quite unencumbered with technicalities ; but its most striking quality is its imaginative- 
uss, — Mind (London). 


The enthusiasm of the utterance, the fineness of the thought, the loftiness of the morality, 
swell as the idealistic point of view, all remind us of the popular works of Fichte. . . . In 
the philosophical discussion, we find a brilliancy and a boldness which charm us. ... A work 
vhich is worthy of the most careful study. — Christian Register (Boston). 


Even if you disagree with him, you will rise from his book inspired to further study of the 
problem he discusses so ably. One thing is certain, Dr. Royce is an honest, sincere, fearless 
sarcher after the truth, as nearly without prejudice or bias as it is possible for any one to be. 
~ Boston Transcript. 


Not many books have thus far been produced, in this country at least, so suggestive, so 
simulating, so scholarly. — Unity (Chicago). 
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In one volume. 12mo, $2.00. 





We cannot praise the book too highly . . . nor commend it too earnestly to students of divinity, 
and to all who would enter more deeply into the secret of the power of Christianity to lead and 
ennoble human thought. A special charm of the book is its freedom from theological technicalities, 
though it deals constantly with the loftiest theological doctrines. The author commands his mate- 
rials. Rich and diverse as they are, they assume a natural order under the control of a few great 
principles. — The Andover Review (Boston). 


As a work in the philosophical interpretation of history, there has been nothing superior to it 
done in this country. It shows a mastery of the subject in all its relations that is admirable. 
More than all the other works yet published on the subject, it will serve to define what is the new 
movement in theology and whither it tends. For the first time the subject has been dealt with in 
that thorough manner which shows a true comprehension of it in all its bearings. — The Critic (New 
York). 


A work from the very depths of Christian thought. A wonder of luminous compression. Its char- 
acterizations of man or epoch strike at the very centre. The style never loses the unforced dignity 
of historical presentation. But under the calmness of form glow the intense fires of polemical zeal, 
nowhere remitting their ardor. . . . A singularly noble book. — Christian Union (New York). 


We can hardly give too high praise to his volume. It is marked by exceptional learning. ... 
It is not often that we find combined in the same person learning, grasp of thought, and power of 
expression. It is an honor to the American Church that so remarkable a treatise has been pro- 
duced by one of her clergy. — American Literary Churchman (Baltimore). 


We should be at a loss to find elsewhere a statement at once so clear and profound of the great 
movement of thought in the triumphant Catholic Church. Professor Allen has that rarest of gifts, 
the power to write on theological subjects with the calm temper and the fair judgment of a true his- 
torian. — Christian Register (Boston). . 


This book cannot fail to commend itself to that great body of persons, in or out of the sects, who 
are tired of controversy, but who will not seek repose at the cost of either their religious instinct or 
their own reason. It is a valuable contribution to the literature of broad and liberal faith. — The 
Nation (New York). 


The tone is usually grand and uplifting ; it draws the reader on with resistless fascination. . . . 
There is no book within our knowledge which condenses so much into a single volume, and that 
too without becoming obscure.— The Literary World (Boston). 


There is no superficial work in the book. . . . Professor Allen shows a grasp and thoroughness 
that are not always found in the treatment of men and their systems. This book is one that the 
public cannot afford to neglect. — The Churchman (New York). 


Those who like stimulating books, suggestive books on lofty subjects, will here find one which will 
richly repay perusal; and more, thoughtful study. — The National Baptist (Philadelphia). 


+ 
A valuable addition to our historical theology, and we heartily commend it to our theological 
students. — Zion’s Herald (Boston). 


The volume is a pleasant one to read. It is full of fresh and suggestive thought. — Examiner (New 
York). 


A volume that thoughtful men will welcome and prize. — Lutheran Observer (Philadelphia). 
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POEMS AND DRAMAS. In two volumes, 16mo, $3.00 


Many English dramas have been written within a few years, the authors of which have established their 
claim to the title of poet. But it is only in Mr. Browning that we find enough of freshness, vigor, grasp, and 
of that clear insight and conception which enable the artist to construct characters from within, and so to make 
them real things, and not images, as to warrant our granting the honor due to the dramatist. — JAMES RUSSELL 
LowELL, in North American Review. 


FIFINE AT THE FAIR; PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU; HER VE 
RIEL. 16mo, $1.50. 
The first poem discusses social topics. Of the second, the London Examiner says: — 
Mr. Browning has never, we are inclined to think, exhibited more pungent wit and caustic humor than in 
some portions of this work. 
ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY. Including the Last Adventure of Balaustion. 16mo, 
$1.50. 


One of the strongest poems he has ever written. — London Academy. 
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RED-COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY; or, Turf and Towers. 16mo, $1.50. 

Some of the lines are wonderfully powerful, and some of the scenes are remarkably vivid. . . . It is a tale 
of passion and superstition, — of love the most intense, with doubt and fear and sacrifice the most appalling. — 
New York Graphic. 
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